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A CAROL. 


Deep, deep snow ; 
Wild, wild wind; 
Dark, dark night ; and lo! 
Where shall we Shepherds go 
God’s Son to find ? 


See, Shepherds, see! 
O’er Bethlem Town, 
What may this glory be? 
Faint not, but hasten ye ; 

Thither go down. 


Hark! what sound 
O’er yonder shed ? 

Gloria/ the Lord is found, 

In swaddling clothes all bound, 
As Gabriel said. 


Bend knees and fall; 
Here is God’s Son, 
Here in an ox’s stall: 
Ave! say we great and small, 
Death’s day is done. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 





CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
I 


It was in Brittany: and the apples were 

already acquiring a ruddier autumnal 

tint, amid their greens and yellows, 

though Autumn was not yet; and the 

country lay very still and fair, in the 
sunset, which had befallen, softly and suddenly, as is the 
fashion there. A man and a girl stood, looking down in 
silence at the village, Ploumariel, from their post of vantage, 
half way up the hill : at its lichened church spire, dotted with 
little gables, like dove-cotes ; at the slated roof of its market ; 
at its quiet, white houses. The man’s eyes rested on it 
complacently, with the enjoyment of the painter; finding it 
charming : the girl’s, a little absently, as one who had seen it 
very often, before. She was pretty, and very young; but her 
gray, serious eyes, the poise of her head, with its rebellious 
brown hair, braided plainly, gave her a little air of dignity, 
of reserve, which sat piquantly upon her youth, In one un- 
gloved hand, that was brown from the sun, but very beautiful, 
she held an old parasol; the other played occasionally with a 
bit of purple heather. Presently, she began to speak; using 
English, just coloured by a foreign accent, that made her 
speech prettier. 

‘You make me afraid”, she said, turning her large, troubled 
eyes on her companion, “ You make me afraid; of myself, 
chiefly ; but a little, of you. You suggest so much to me, that 
is new, strange, terrible. When you speak, I am troubled: 
all my old landmarks appear to vanish; I even hardly know 
right from wrong. I love you: my God, how I love you! 
but I want to go away from you, and pray, in the little, quiet 
church, where I made my first Communion. I will come to 
the world’s end with you: but oh, Sebastian, do not ask me; 
let me go! You will forget me: I am a little girl to you, 
Sebastian! You cannot care very much for me.” 

The man looked down at her, smiling masterfully, but very 
kindly. He took the mutinous hand, with its little sprig of 
heather, and held it between his own. He seemed to find 
her insistence adorable: mentally, he was contrasting her with 
all other women, whom he had known; frowning, at the 
memory of so many years, in which she had no part. He was 
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a man of more than forty, built large ; to an uniform, English 
pattern: there was a touch of military erectness in his 
carriage, which often deceived people, as to his vocation. 
Actually, he had never been anything, but artist; though he 
came of a family of soldiers ; and had once been War Corres- 
pondent of an illustrated paper. A certain distinction had 
always adhered to him; never more than now, when he was 
no longer young; was growing bald, had streaks of gray in 
his moustache. His face, without being handsome, possessed 
a certain charm : it was worn, and rather pale; the lines, about 
the firm mouth, were full of lassitude; the eyes, rather tired. 
He had the air of having tasted widely, curiously, of life in 
his day; prosperous, as he seemed now, that had left its 
mark upon him. His voice, which usually took an intona- 
tion, that his friends found supercilious, grew very tender, in 
addressing this little, French girl, with her quaint air of 
childish dignity. 

‘‘ Marie-Yvonne, foolish child, I will not hear one word 
more. You area little heretic; and I am sorely tempted to 
seal your lips from uttering heresy. You tell me, that you 
love me; and you ask me, to let you go; inone breath. The 
impossible conjuncture! Marie-Yvonne,” he added, more 
seriously, “trust yourself to me, my child! You know, I will 
never give you up. You know, that these months, that I 
have been at Ploumariel, are worth all the rest of my life to 
me. It has been a difficult life, hitherto, little one: change 
it for me; make it worth while! You would let morbid fancies 
come between us. You have lived overmuch in that little 
church, with its worm-eaten benches, and its mildewed odour 
of dead people, and dead ideas. Take care, Marie-Yvonne: 
it has made you serious-eyed, before you have learnt to laugh ; 
by and bye, it will steal away your youth, before you have 
ever been young. I come to claim you, Marie-Yvonne, in 
the name of Life.” His words were half jesting; his eyes 
were profoundly in earnest. He drew her to him, gently ; 
and when he bent down, and kissed her forehead, and then 
her shy lips, she made no resistance: only, a little tremor ran 
through her. Presently, with equal gentleness, he put her 
away fromhim. ‘ You have already given me your answer, 
Marie-Yvonne. Believe me, you will never regret it. Let 
us go down.” 
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They took their way, in silence towards, the village ; pre- 
sently, a bend of the road hid them from it, and he drew 
closer to her, helping her with his arm over the rough stones. 
Emerging, they had gone thirty yards so, before the scent of 
English tobacco drew their attention to a figure, seated by 
the road side, under a es they recognised it, and started 
apart, a little unconsciously. 

“It is M. Tregellan”, said the young girl, flushing: ‘‘ and 
he must have seen us.” 

Her companion, frowning, hardly suppressed a little, quick 
objurgation. 

‘‘TIt makes no matter”, he observed, after a moment: “ I 
shall see your uncle to-morrow, and we know, good man, how 
he wishes this; and, in any case, I would have told samp 

The figure rose, as they drew near: he shook the ashes out 
of his briar, and removed it to his pocket. He was a slight 
man, with an ugly, clever face ; his voice, as he greeted them, 
was very low and pleasant. 

“You must have had a charming walk, Mademoiselle. I 
have seldom seen Ploumariel look better.” 

“Yes”, she said, gravely, “it has been very pleasant. But 
I must not linger now”, she added, breaking a little silence, 
in which none of them seemed quite at ease. ‘My uncle 
will be expecting me to supper.” She held out her hand, in 
the English fashion, to Tregellan, and then to Sebastian 
Murch; who gave the little — a private pressure. 

They had come into the market-place, round which, most 
of the houses in Ploumariel were grouped. They watched 
the young girl cross it briskly; saw her blue gown pass out 
of sight, down a bye street: then, they turned to their own 
hotel. It was a low, white house, belted, half way down the 
front, with black stone; a pictorial object, as most Breton 
hostels. The ground floor was a café; and, outside it, a 
bench and long stained table enticed them to rest. They sat 
down, and ordered adsinthes, as the hour suggested: these 
were brought to them presently by an old servant of the 
house ; an admirable figure, with the white sleeves and apron 
relieving her linsey dress: with her good Breton face, and 
its effective wrinkles. For some time, they sat in silence, 
drinking and smoking. The artist appeared to be absorbed, 
in contemplation of his drink ; considering its clouded green 
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in various lights. After a while, the other looked up, and 
remarked, abruptly : 

‘“‘T may as well tell you, that I happened to overlook you, 
just now, unintentionally.” 

Sebastian Murch held up his glass, with absent eyes. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” he remarked, at last, 
urbanely. 

‘I beg your pardon; but, I am afraid, I must.” 

He spoke, with an extreme deliberation, which suggested 
nervousness ; with the air of a person, reciting a little, set 
speech, learnt imperfectly: and he looked very straight in 
front of him, out into the street, at two dogs quarrelling over 
some offal. 

‘‘T daresay, you will be angry: I can’t avoid that; at least, 
I have known you long enough to hazard it. I have had it 
on my mind, to say something. If I have been silent, it 
hasn’t been, because I have been blind; or approved. I have 
seen, how it was, all along. I gathered it from your letters, 
when I was in England. Only, until this afternoon, I did 
not know, how far it had gone; and now, I am sorry, I did 
not speak before.” 

He stopped short, as though he expected his friend’s 
subtilty to come to his assistance; with admissions, or 
recriminations. But the other was still silent, absent: his 
face wore a look of annoyed indifference. After a while, 
as Tregellan still halted, he observed quietly : 

“You must be a little more explicit. I confess, I miss 
your meaning.” 

‘‘ Ah, don’t be paltry”, cried the other, quickly ; ‘“You know 
my meaning. To be very plain, Sebastian, are you quite 
justified, in playing with that charming girl, in compromising 
her?” 

The artist looked up at last, smiling; his expressive mouth 
was set, not angrily, but with singular determination. 

“With Mademoiselle Mitouard ?” 

“Exactly ; with the niece of a man, whose guest you have 
recently been.” 

‘“My dear fellow!” he stopped a little, considering his 
words : “ You are hasty, and uncharitable; for such a very 
moral person! you jump at conclusions, Tregellan. I don't, 
you know, admit your right to question me: still, as you 
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have introduced the subject, I may as well satisfy you. I 
have asked Mademoiselle Mitouard to marry me, and she 
has consented, subject to her uncle’s approval. And that, 
her uncle, who happens to prefer the English method of 
courtship, is not likely to refuse.” 

The other held his cigar between two fingers, a little 
away ; his curiously anxious face suggested, that the question 
had become to him one of fasseenel nicety. 

“T am sorry”, he said, after a moment; “this is worse, 
than I imagined ; it’s impossible.” 

“It is you, that are impossible, Tregellan”, said Sebastian 
Murch. He looked at him now, quite frankly, absolutely : 
his eyes had a defiant light in them; as though, he hoped to 
be criticized ; wished nothing better, than to stand on his 
defence, to argue the thing out. And Tregellan sat for a long 
time, without speaking ; appreciating his purpose. It seemed 
more monstrous, the closer he considered it: natural enough 
withal, and so, harder to defeat; and yet, he was sure, that 
defeated it must be. He reflected, how accidental it had all 
been: their presence there, in Ploumariel, and the rest! 
Touring in Brittany, as they had often done before, in their 
habit of old friends, they had fallen upon it by chance, a 
place unknown of Murray ; and the merest chance had held 
them there. They had slept at the Lzox d’Or, voted it 
magnificently picturesque, and would have gone away, and 
forgotten it; but the chance of travel had for once defeated 
them. Hard by, they heard of the little votive chapel of 
Saint Bernard ; at the suggestion of their hostess, they set off 
to visit it. It was built steeply on an edge of rock, amongst 
odorous pines overhanging a ravine, at the bottom of which, 
they could discern a brown torrent, purling tumidly along. 
For the convenience of devotees, iron rings, at short intervals, 
were driven into the wall; holding desperately to these, the 
pious pilgrim, at some peril, might compass the circuit; 
saying an oraison to Saint Bernard, and some ten 4ves. 
Sebastian, who was charmed with the wild beauty of the 
scene, in a country ordinarily so placid, had been seized with 
a fit of emulation: not in any mood of devotion, but for the 
sake of a wider prospect. Tregellan had protested: and the 
Saint, resenting the purely aesthetic motive of the feat, had 
seemed to intervene. For, half way round, growing giddy 
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may be, the artist had made a false step, lost his hold: 
Tregellan, with a little cry of horror, saw him disappear, 
amidst crumbling mortar and uprooted ferns. It was witha 
sensible relief, for the fall had the illusion of great depth, 
that, making his way rapidly down a winding path, he found 
him lying on a grass terrace, amidst débris, twenty feet 
lower; cursing his folly, and holding a lamentably sprained 
ankle; but, for the rest, uninjured! Tregellan had made off 
in haste to Ploumariel, in search of assistance; and, within the 
hour, he had returned, with two stalwart Bretons, and M. le 
Docteur Mitouard. 

Their tour had been, naturally, drawing to its close: 
Tregellan indeed, had an imperative need, to be in London 
within the week. It seemed, therefore, a clear dispensation of 
Providence, that the amiable doctor should prove an hospit- 
able person, and one, inspiring confidence, no less. Caring 
greatly for things foreign; and with an especial passion for 
England, a country, whence his brother had brought back a 
wife ; M. le Docteur Mitouard insisted, that the invalid could 
be cared for properly, at his house, alone. And there, in 
spite of protestations, earnest from Sebastian, from Tregellan 
half-hearted, he was installed. And there, two days later, 
Tregellan left him, with an easy mind: bearing away with 
him, half enviously, the recollection of the young, charming 


face of a girl, the Doctor’s niece; as he had seen her, standing 
by his friend’s sofa, when he paid his adewx ,; in the begin- 
nings of an intimacy, in which, as he foresaw, the petulance 
of the invalid, his impatience at an enforced detention, might 
be considerably forgot. And all that had been two months 
ago. 


II. 

“IT am sorry, you don’t see it”, continued Tregellan, after 
a pause, “to me, it seems impossible: considering your 
history, it takes me by surprise.” 

The other frowned slightly; finding this persistence, per- 
haps, a trifle crude; he remarked, good humouredly enough : 

“Will you be good enough, to explain your opposition ? 
Do you object to the girl? You have been back a week, 
now, during which, you have seen almost as much of her, 
as I.” : 

“She is a child, to begin with; there is five and twenty 
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years’ disparity between you. But it’s the relation, I object 
to: not the girl. Do you intend, to live in Ploumariel ?” 

Sebastian smiled, with a suggestion of irony. 

‘‘ Not precisely : I think, it would interfere a little, with my 
career ; why do you ask?” 

‘“‘Timagined not: you will go back, to London, with your 
little Breton wife, who is as charming here, as the apple- 
blossom in her own garden. You will introduce her to your 
circle, who will receive her, with open arms; all the clever 
bores, who write, and talk, and paint, and are talked about, 
between Bloomsbury and Kensington. Everybody, who is 
emancipated, will know her; and everybody, who has a ‘fad’; 
and they will come in a body, and emancipate her, and teach 
her their ‘fads ’.” 

‘That is a caricature of my circle, as you call it, Tregellan ! 
though I may remind you, it is also yours. I think she is 
being starved, in this corner: spiritually. She has a beauti- 
ful soul, and it has had no chance: I propose, to give it one ; 
and I am not afraid of the result.” 

Tregellan threw away the stump of his cigar into the 
darkling street; with a little gesture of discouragement, of 
lassitude. 

‘‘ She has had the chance, to become what she is: a perfect 
thing.” 

‘« My dear fellow ”, exclaimed his friend, “ I could not have 
said more, myself.” 

The other continued, ignoring his interruption. 

‘“‘ She has had great luck. She has been brought up by an 
old eccentric, on the Englishsystem, of growing up,asshe liked. 
And no harm has come of it ; at least, until it gave you the 
occasion, of making love to her.” 

“You are candid, Tregellan!” 

“Let her go, Sebastian, let her go”, he continued, with 
increasing gravity : ‘‘ Consider, what a transplantation : from 
this world of Ploumariel ; where everything is fixed for her, 
by that venerable old Curé, where life is so easy, so ordered ; 
to yours, ours ; a world, without definitions, where everything 
is an open question.” 

‘‘ Exactly ”, said the artist, ‘‘ why should she be so limited ? 
I would give her scope, ideas. I can’t see, that I am 
wrong.” 
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‘She will not accept them, your ideas. They will trouble 
her, terrify her; in the end, divide you. It is notan elastic 
nature: I have watched it.’ 

“ At least, allow me to know her”, put in the artist, a little 
grimly. 

Tregellan shook his head. 

“The Breton blood; her English mother: passionate 
Catholicism ! atouch of Puritan! Have you quite made up 
your mind, Sebastian ?” 

‘“‘T made it up, long ago, Tregellan! ” 

The other looked at him, curiously, compassionately ; with 
a touch of resentment, at what he found his lack of subtilty. 
Then he said at last: 

“I called it impossible : you force me to be very explicit, 
even cruel. I must remind you, that you are, of all my 
friends, the one I value most, could least afford to lose.” 

“You must be going to say something extremely disagree- 
able! something horrible” ; said the artist, slowly. 

“TI am”; said Tregellan, “ but I must say it. Have you 
explained to Mademoiselle, or her uncle, your—your peculiar 
position?” 

Sebastian was ‘silent, for a moment, frowning: the lines 
about his mouth grewa little sterner ; at last, he said coldly: 

“Tf I were to answer, yes ?” 

‘‘Then I should understand, that there was no further 
question of your marriage.” 

Presently, the other commenced in a hard, leaden voice. 

“No, I have not told Marie-Yvonne that. I shall not 
tell her. I have suffered enough, for a youthful folly; an 
act of mad generosity. I refuse, to allow an infamous woman, 
to wreck my future life, as she has disgraced my past. 
Legally, she has passed out of it; morally, legally, she is not 
my wife. For all I know, she may be, actually, dead.” 

The other was watching his face, very gray and old now, 
with an anxious compassion. 

“You know she is not dead, Sebastian,”, he said simply. 
Then he added, very quietly, as one breaks supreme bad 
tidings. ‘I must tell you something, which, I fear, you 
have not realized. The Catholic Church does not recognise 
divorce. If she marry you, and find out; rightly or 
wrongly, she will believe, that she has been living in sin: 
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some day, she will find it out. No damnable secret, like that, 
keeps itself for ever: an old om ie a chance remark from 
one of your dear friends; and, the deluge. Do you see 
the tragedy, the misery of it? By God, Sebastian, to save 
you both, somebody shall tell her; and if it be not you, it 
must be I.” 

There was extremest peace in the quiet square: the houses 
seemed sleepy at last, after a day of exhausting tranquillity, 
and the chestnuts ; under which, a few children, with tangled 
hair and fair, dirty faces, still played. The last glow of the 
sun fell on the gray roofs opposite; dying hard, it seemed, over 
the street, in which the Mitouards lived: and they heard 
suddenly the tinkle of an Azgelus bell. Very placid! the 
place, and the few peasants, in their pictorial hats and caps, 
who lingered. Only the two Englishmen sitting, their 
glasses empty, and their smoking over, looking out on it 
all with their anxious faces, brought in a contrasting note, 
of modern life; of the complex, aching life of cities, with its 
troubles, and its difficulties. 

‘Is that your final word, Tregellan ?” asked the artist, at 
last, a little wearily. 

‘It must be, Sebastian! Believe me, I am infinitely 
sorry.” 


“Yes, of course”, he answered, quickly, acidly: “ well, I 
will sleep on it.” 


III. 

They made their first breakfast, in an almost total silence ; 
both wore the bruised, harassed air, which tells of a night 
passed, without benefit of sleep. Immediately afterwards, 
Murch went out alone: Tregellan could guess the direction 
of his visit, but not its object ; he wondered, if the artist was 
making his difficult confession. Presently, they brought him 
in a pencilled note; he recognised, with some surprise, his 
friend’s tortuous hand. 

‘‘T have considered our conversation, and your unjustifi- 
able interference. Iam entirely in your hands: at the mercy 
of your extraordinary notions of duty. Tell her, what you 
will, if you must: and pave the way to your own success. I 
shall say nothing; but I swear, you love the girl yourself ; 
and are no right arbiter here. Sebastian Murch.” 

He read the note through, twice, before he grasped its 
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purport; then sat, holding it, in lax fingers, his face grown 
singularly gray. 

“It’s not true, it’s not true,” he cried aloud; but a moment 
later knew himself, for a self deceiver, all along. Never had 
self-consciousness been more sudden, unexpected, or complete. 
There was no more, to do, or say; this knowledge tied his 
hands: /te/ missaest/... 

He spent an hour painfully, invoking casuistry, tossed to 
and fro, irresolutely ; but never, for a moment, disputing that 
rn fact, which Sebastian had so brutally illuminated. Yes! 

e loved her, had loved herall along: Marie-Yvonne! How 
the name expressed her! at once sweet and serious, arch and 
sad, as her nature. The little Breton wild flower! how cruel 
it seemed, to gather her! And he could do no more; 
Sebastian had tied his hands: things must be! He was a 
man, nicely conscientious ; and now, all the elaborate devices 
of his honour, which had persuaded him to a disagreeable 
interference, were contraposed against him. This suspicion 
of an ulterior motive had altered it; and so, at last, he was 
left, to decide with a sigh, that, because he loved these two 
so well, he must let them go their own way, to misery. 

Coming in, later in the day, Sebastian Murch found his 
friend packing. 

‘‘T have come, to get your answer”; he said: ‘I have been 
walking about the hills, like a madman, for hours. I have 
not been near her: I amafraid! Tell me, what you mean to 
do?” 

Tregellan rose; shugged his shoulders; pointed to his 
valise. 

“God help you both! I would have saved you, if you had 
let me. The Quimperlé Courrier passes,in half an hour. I 
am going by it. I shall catch a night train to Paris.” 

As Sebastian said nothing; continued to regard him, with 
the same dull, anxious gaze; he went on, after a moment: 

“You did me a grave injustice: you should have known 
me better, than that. God knows, I meant nothing shame- 
ful: only the best; the least misery for you and her.” 

“It was true then?” said Sebastian, curiously. His voice 
was very cold; Tregellan found him altered; he regarded 
the thing, as it had been very remote, and outside them both. 

“I did not know it, then,” said Tregellan, shortly. 
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He knelt down again, resumed his packing; Sebastian, 
leaning against the bed, watched him with absent intensity, 
which was yet alive to trivial things; and he handed him, 
from time to time, a book, a brush, which the other packed 
mechanically, with elaborate care. There was no more to 
say; and presently, when the chambermaid entered for his 
luggage, they went down, and out into the splendid sunshine, 
silently. They had to cross the Square, to reachthe carriage; 
a dusty, ancient vehicle, hooded, with places for four, which 
waited outside the post office. A man in a blue blouse 
preceded them, carrying Tregellan’s things. From the cor- 
ner, they could look down the road to Quimperlé; and their 
eyes both sought thewhite house of Doctor Mitouard, standing 
back a little, in its trim garden,with its one incongruous apple 
tree; but there was no one visible. 

Presently, Sebastian asked, suddenly: 

“Ts it true, that you said last night: divorce to a 
Catholic—?” 

Tregellan interrupted him. 

‘It is absolutely true, my poor friend”. 

He has climbed into his place at the back, settled himself 
on the shiny leather cushion: he appeared to be the only 
passenger. Sebastian stood looking drearily in at the 
window, the glass of which had long perished. 

‘“T wish, I had never known, Tregellan! Howcould I ever 
tell her!” 

Inside, Tregellan shrugged his shoulders: not impatiently, 
or angrily, but in sheer impotence; as one who gave it up. 

‘“T can’t help you,” he said, “‘ you must arrange it with 
your Own conscience.” 

‘Ah, it’s too difficult!” cried the other: ‘I can’t find my 
way. 

The driver cracked his whip, suggestively ; Sebastian drew 
back a little further, from the off wheel. 

“Well,” said the other, ‘if you find it, write and tell me. 
I am very sorry, Sebastian.” 

“Goodbye”, he replied, ‘‘ yes! I will write”. 

The carriage lumbered off, with a lurch to the right, as it 
turned the corner; it rattled down the hill, raising a cloud of 
white dust. As it passed the Mitouards’ house, a young girl, 
in a large straw hat, came down the garden; too late to 
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discover, whom it contained. She watched it out of sight, 
indifferently, leaning on the little iron gate; then, she turned, 
to recognize the long stooping figure of Sebastian Murch, 
who advanced to meet her. ERNEST Dowson. 
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IN HONOREM BEATAE VIRGINIS MARIAE DE 
WINTON: MARTYRUMQUE WICCAMICORUM ; 
IOANNIS MUNDEN, MDLXXXII., IOANNIS BODY, 
MDLXXXIII., GULIELMI WYGGE, MDLXXXVIIL., 
HENRICI GARNET, MDCVI. 


MARTYRES Olim validi, 
Fratresque, vos, Wiccamici | 
Caelicolae qui vivitis, 

Orate pro Wiccamicis. 


Per Fundatoris insciam 
Oblivii memoriam : 

Date preces pro fratribus, 
Ne confundamur ocius. 


Saevior vobis erat mors: 
At vitae immortalis sors 
Vos inter choros posuit, 

Quos Deus ipse reficit. 


Deliciis fruimini: 
Nunc igitur propitii 

In valle laborantibus, 
Fundite lumen clarius. 


Quid valet furor gentium ? 
Cohortes immortalium 
Draconis vincent copias : 
Nunquam labavit Veritas. 


Et iuventutis memores 
Delectat vos secura spes: 
Augebitur vis Fidei, 

Ad voluntatem Wiccami. 


Quam dulce nomen personat 
Domus! et nostra superat 
Domus terrestres caeteras : 
O domus dulcis! floreas. 
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Quae pariter amavimus: 
Mons Catharinae cordibus 
Vestris erat amabilis ; 
Lapsusque Ichini gracilis. 


Vobisque cara claustra sunt, 
Sacro quae cantu perstrepunt: 
Et coluistis mortuos 
Antiquitus Wiccamicos. 


Vos autem non Wiccamica, 
Sed Urbs caelorum mystica, 
Perpetuos amplectitur 
Cives: et vox exoritur : 


Vox Angelorum, carmine 
Qui Zion stant in limine: 
Vos circum adorantes stant, 
Et triumphantes celebrant. 


Quantus nam ignis vere vos 
Fons testabatur aureos | 
Quanta nox mortis animas 
‘Inveniebat lucidas |! 


Per Crucifixi Sanguinem ; 
Per vitam Matris humilem: 
Matris monstrate gloriam, 
Et Crucifixi regiam. 


Maria! nonne Mater es ? 
Filios audi supplices: 
Misericors in miseros, 
Pacis ad vias trahe nos. 


Agimus tibi gratias, 

Salus et Lux! gratissimas: 
Quae domum tui nominis 
Amore tuo protegis. 


Antiquas super ianuas 
Etiamnum veneranda stas: 
Tuis tui, vae! nesciis 
Arx et caelorum Porta sis. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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ILLIAM BELL SCOTT, POET, 
PAINTER, AND CRITIC: 
BORN 12 SEPTEMBER, 1811; 

DIED 22 NOVEMBER, 1890. 
_ As I was finally considering, what 
papers I should cast together, for 
Ni the present number of this magazine; 
the news came to me of the death of Mr. William Bell Scott, 
in the eightieth year of his age. To those of his friends, to 
whom his last condition was known, such news must have 
come, rather as a matter of regret, than of surprise. To 
regret the natural extremities of life, come they never so 
seasonably, is human enough: although here there was 
nothing, which appeared out of its due time; “ nothing,” to 
use the severe phrase, “for tears.” It was the passage of 
one, who had assumed, with effect, the successive characters 
of life; who had lived beyond the allotted years; and had 
shown himself distinguished, one man among a thousand, as 
the prophet said; or as we should say, one among a hundred 
thousand. And S0, turning over in my mind, these and other 
such thoughts, with some remembrance of an unaccomplished 
essay upon Mr. Scott's works, I could not forbear to attempt 
a slight memorial of him, however hurried and indigested an 
endeavour it might prove: and this, too, at the risk of 
appearing a participator in that indecent haste to speak of 
dead men, which lately we have seen exemplified, upon two 
or three occasions: than which, indeed, nothing is farther 

from my desire. 

The circumstances of Mr. Scott’s disorder had withdrawn 
him, for several years, from any active scene of Art, or Letters: 
and only upon occasions was he able to write, or, more rarely, 
to design. He died at Penkill Castle, the ancient and retired 
seat of the Boyds in Ayrshire, in the country of Burns. 
Many days, both of work and leisure spent there during his 
latter years, had gone to refashion this mediaeval house ; 
leaving it, perhaps, in that sort, the best memorial of his 
genius. In one of the series of his poems, Mr. Scott has 
celebrated the place, and its associations : he has described its 
corbelled windows, looking over the sea towards Ailsa Crag ; 
the legends inscribed on its beams and walls ; the ceiling of 
the guest-chamber, which the invention of the painter had 
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strewn with autumnal leaves. Nor is this the only occasion, 
upon which Mr. Scott has attempted some description of 
Penkill : his last printed work, although not his last published 
one, for it was prepared only for his private use, in gifts to 
his friends, contained an account of the paintings, with which 
he had adorned its staircase. It consists of a series of six 
etchings, preceded by an essay upon the poem of “ The King’s 
Quair ’, which is the subject of these pictures. In the course 
of this essay, Mr. Scott describes how Rossetti visited 
Penkill, during the autumn of the years, 1868 and 1869; 
while the paintings were in course of execution. These 
visits were an especially memorable time in Rossetti’s life; 
for not only did he then make that acquaintance with the 
verse and history of King James, which afterwards suggested 
to him the composition of the King’s Tragedy; but Rossetti 
was, also, during these visits, induced to turn again to the 
pursuit of poetry, which he had almost entirely abandoned, 
since the death of his wife. Mr. Scott records at length 
what of interest passed at that time: the preparation of the 
little volume, designed by Rossetti for his friends, and 
prefaced, not by a title-page, but by a half-title, as ‘“‘ Privately 
Printed ”; a volume, which exists only in a varying series of 
proofs: the elaboration of several new poems, among which 
was “a poem written, for the first time in his life, in the 
presence of, and, if possible, under the inspiration of Nature ; 
afterwards called The Stream’s Secret, by his forcibly 
transferring the name of a sonnet of mine”: his final 
determination to recover the manuscript of his verses, which 
he had buried in his wife’s coffin; and the appearance of his 
first volume of poems in the year, 1870. 

The sonnet by Mr. Scott, whose original title, ‘“ The 
Stream’s Secret”, was “ grabbolozzied”’, by Rossetti, to use 
his own phrase, is to be found in that series of poems, 
describing the house at Penkill, to which I have already 
alluded : the series itself is called, ‘‘ The Old Scotch House” ; 
and the sonnet commences, ‘“‘ Beneath those buttressed walls.” 
The subject of Rossetti’s poem was the stream, which runs 
through the glen, on the edge of whose deep ravine Penkill 
Castle is built : and the poem itself was actually composed by 
him in the glen, as he half lay in a little cave, the former 
refuge of certain famous Covenanters, which overhangs the 
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stream. But how sadly have I digressed from my subject ! 
However, let all this stand for a back-ground, against which 
I will attempt some desultory portrait of Mr. Scott. 

In every northern climate, the sense, it would seem, being 
driven inwards; men are inclined to seek after intellectual 
speculation, rather than sensuous impressions; and, in 
consequence, to elaborate the conception, rather than the 
utterance of their ideas. In all Scotch, imaginative art, 
with, perhaps, one or two grand exceptions in poetry, this 
eminently appears: and so in the art of Mr. Scott, the 
penetration and strangeness of his thoughts, the abundance 
of his fancy, the variety of his interests, formed the 
conspicuous part of his genius; but, perhaps, in the last of 
these, his distinguishing trait is to be found ; his interest in 
whatever is properly the concern of art, alike in practice and 
in criticism. Philosophy, poetry, history, and design were 
equally pursued by him: philosophy always; though not as 
an end in itself to elaborate, or insist upon, any defined 
scheme of human affairs; but as a steady source of light, 
whereby he might labour at other things. That to him was 
the value of philosophy ; no matter in how desultory, and, at 
times, unconscious a manner, it’ was pursued by him. 
Design, the avowed business of his life, was conceived b 
him in a manner equally various: he has left both cabinet 
pictures, and pictures of a more strictly decorative character ; 
among which the two series of wall-paintings, at Penkill 
Castle, and Wallington Hall, were his chief production. 
In ornament, in its confined sense, he has left some of 
his most charming work ; work, which is ever relieved by an 
unfailing fancy ; and touched with a certain natural variety. 
‘“‘T have always felt,” he said, ‘that ornament should be 
imaginative, and that any one, with poetry in his nature, 
would find decoration a free field for invention. The great 
thing is to keep the invention sane, and subject to a beautiful 
impression”: and as he conceived decoration, so he effected 
it. The conditions of his larger wall-paintings had naturally 
led Mr. Scott to consider the theory of architecture; and in 
his later years, he attempted an experiment in that art, of 
much thought and grace, as it afterwards proved; being the 
new Hall at Penkill, for which he furnished the designs. In 
etching, he executed a great number of illustrations for books, 
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with the same delicate precision, which we find in the etchings 
of the early line-engravers ; and which Mr. Scott acquired, 
perhaps, from his father, Robert Scott, himself an engraver. 
To his father, also, he may have owed his love of prints, 
which led him to form his well-known collection; and to 
appreciate more masters, than were included in the vogue of 
the amateur. He was especially devoted to the study of the 
early German engravers; and wrote the lives of the Little 
Masters, as well as the life of Albert Durer. 

Such are the principal circumstances, too numerous to 
particularize at greater length, connected with his study of 
Design: but it is, however, in speaking of his literary works, 
and especially of his poetry, that I hope chiefly to convey my 
impression of Mr. Scott’s genius. Among his prose works, 
the Memoir of his brother, David Scott, is certainly the most 
remarkable : and has served, in no slight degree, to keep alive 
the reputation of that painter. The colour and directness, 
which are among the most engaging characteristics of Cellini’s 
autobiography, were considered by Mr. Scott necessary for 
the felicitous accomplishment of such writings: and to the 
free acceptance of this view, this Memoir of his brother 
owes its uncommon, and impressive, character. In after 
years, Mr. Scott spoke of the book, as “the history of a 
martyr; although a voluntary martyr, and to his own idea 
of art.” But I stay too long, speaking of his prose, while 
my business is with his poetry: I will, therefore, only mention 
his lectures on Art, and his introductions to the poems of 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Byron; and so I have done. 

The first poem, which Mr. Scott published, was a rhapsody 
upon the poet Shelley: it was written in 1831, and printed 
two years later, in the October number of Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. ‘It elicited extraordinary commendation from 
Mr. Tait”, who was, at that time, his own editor; and who 
requested its author to compose for him, some further verses 
upon the subject of Spring. After a lapse of more than half 
a century, Mr. Scott carefully revised the lyric, which this 
obliging request had called forth; and generously sent it, as 
a gift to the Hobby Horse, in the second volume of which it 
may be found printed. About this same time, Mr. Scott con- 
tributed several poetical pieces to ‘‘ The Edinburgh University 
Souvenir”; among which were included “The Incantation 
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of Hervor”, and ‘‘ The Dance of Death”, afterwards reprinted 
in his poetical collections. ‘The ee Universit 
hri 


Souvenir”, Mr. Scott has recorded, “ was a stmas boo 
edited by a friend, W. A. C. Shand, of whom I wrote a poem 
in my little Harvest Home; and altogether composed by 
other students in Edinburgh.” “I have never seen”, he 
adds, ‘‘another copy since leaving Edinburgh, about that 


time”. 
In 1838, Mr. Scott published his first volume of verses, 
bearing the title of “‘ Hades, an Ode.” It has not been my 
fortune to meet with a copy of this “very small volume” ; 
nor do I know whether the poem, afterwards republished 
under the title of ‘‘The Music of the Spheres”, formed the 
whole of its contents. In 1846, a second volume appeared, 
containing a philosophical poem on ‘‘ Redemption from the 
Fall”, and consisting of five books, written in blank verse. 
‘The Year of the World”, a Pythagorean phrase, signifying 
“the entire cycle of ¢¢me, in connexion with human history 
on earth”, is the name of the poem; which presents, under 
the form of an allegory, the growth and Secdaamens of the 
human mind, and 1s chiefly concerned with Universals and 
the Eternities. The influence of those metaphysical ideas of 
a short way to the salvation of men, which Shelley over- 
rapturously expressed in certain of his longer poems, is 
everywhere present in this work of Mr. Scott’s. But, without 
doubt, its author would have regarded, what he was after- 
wards pleased to call “ my a. ambitious, year of the 
world”, much as he regarded those early verses to the 
memory of Shelley; a thing rather of literary interest, than 
of perfect art, or thought, as he afterwards apprehended 
these. The poem has, moreover, much of the subtilized 
quality of metaphysical speculation; being too obvious! 
retired from the actual presence of men and things, to satisfy 
the passionate temper of poetry: and, in this, it differs from 
the productions of Shelley. But the value of so man 
philosophical poems ; not excepting the finer of our Englis 
essays in that sort, nor even the Tofty verse of Lucretius: 
nay, the value of so many attempts to express absolutely, or 
in universal formulas, the various estates and colours of the 
natural, or supernatural worlds: the value of such attempts, 
to use the phrase of a great critic, “has most often been in 
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the suggestive and penetrating things, said by the way.” 
And so it is with the present poem; when we find in it vivid 
images, such as this image: 


“ And poets, eyes of Time,” 


together with thoughts and metaphors displaying a like 
imagination ; we are content to read on, for the sake of these 
felicities by the way, without enquiring, whether the greater 
canons of art have been fulfilled. 

After a second period of some eight years, Mr. Scott pub- 
lished, in 1854, a small volume of collected poems; ‘‘ Poems 
of a Painter”, he named them, illustrating the book with 
etchings by his own hand. It is, in a certain sense, the 
most remarkable of his poetical volumes ; as well on account 
of those influences, which went to determine the manner 
of its author; as of the influence, which it, in turn, 
exercised = certain subsequent writers. Not that I would 
disparage the intrinsic value of the book, which is very con- 
siderable: but I shall best convey my meaning, by touching, 
in particular, upon some of these traits. 

One of the earliest of the poems contained in it, was 
written in 1832, and is, perhaps as felicitous as any poem, 
which Mr. Scott afterwards composed. It is entitled ‘A 
Fable”; and has attained a certain popularity, on account of 
an allusion to it by Mr. Swinburne, in his study of William 
Blake. The fascination, which that great and singular 
spirit exercised upon our author, and which Mr. Swinburne 
has remarked, was not merely shown in a passing imitation 
of poetical modes of thought, or expression; but proved a 
continuous and emphatic trait of his genius. His familiarity 
with the works of Blake commenced in his earliest years: 
his father was among the original subscribers to the 
illustrated edition of Blair’s Grave; and his brother was 
an enthusiastic disciple of Blake, as a designer. These 
circumstances, together with a natural desire for what was 
mysterious and spiritual, led him into that careful study of 
Blake, which produced a catalogue of his pictorial works ; 
and a series of etchings, after his designs. 

As we read the poem, ‘‘A Fable,” we experience a sense 
of illumination, of insight into the difficult complexion 
of human life, which sets it in a marked antithesis, with 
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certain other poems in the volume. I mean poems like 
““The Dance of Death,” “ Bede in the Nineteenth Century,” 
or even the ‘‘ Requiem” upon David Scott, which are equally 
concerned with spiritual problems; but in these the problems 
are become mysterious and troubled; pre-occupied with the 
macabre ; with some perplexed passage of existence, lying 
beyond the passage of our present life. This morbid pre- 
occupation with Death, during the middle ages, when the 
people of Northern Europe were almost universally absorbed 
by it, became inseparable from the grotesque: for it was 
by this way, that men endeavoured to escape the stress 
of its continued contemplation. But in these poems by Mr. 
Scott, we may discover no such relief; all is stern and 
without compromise, unconsciously reproducing, it would 
seem, beneath new semblances and connexions, that grievous 
aspect of life, under whose influence he was brought up ; and 
which he has described, with unusual vividness, in the 
memoir of his brother. The simultaneous and sudden 
death, we there read, occurring shortly after the birth of 
David Scott, of four elder children, irrecoverably impressed 
itself, upon the minds of the father and mother. A dejection 
and melancholy settled upon them; darkening, at times, 
into a religious gloom, and scarcely to be dispelled. ‘‘ Mis- 
fortune has a profound effect, on the Scottish character: a 
grief is nursed, and its memory kept alive as a duty.” The 
depression resulted in a separation from the Established 
Kirk, and an adherence to the communion of the Baptists: a 
smile was a rare thing within the threshold, and silence was 
enjoined, as an act of wisdom. ‘The appearance of other 
children,” adds Mr. Scott, ‘although it replenished the 
household, never supplied the places of the old; and our 
mother would constantly, in calling us to her, address us by 
the names of those gone long ago.” 

Again; for I am not able to indicate, here, the nature of 
these several traits, but in the briefest of manners; there 
are poems, poems like the one entitled ‘‘Green Cherries”, 
which are altogether removed from those just described : 
poems, which are fresh and healthy; untouched by any of 
the ‘‘ maladies of the soul”; and full of the natural and 
physical sense of the country. They are truly, as Mr. Scott 
afterwards described them, ‘‘ Studies from Nature”. But in 
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what connexion, is this new tendency to be apprehended ? 
Among his sonnets, Mr. Scott has one addressed ‘‘ To the 
Artists, called P.R.B.”, dated 1851; in which he acknowledges, 
that these painters had once more united “life with nature, 
earth with sky.” It is to this new spirit, which entered into 
English art, at that time, and of which Mr. Ruskin has 
come down to us as the prophet, that we may ascribe these 
poems: the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, we call it, somewhat 
uncertainly; as we are apt to do with everything, about 
which we are constantly speaking. If Mr. Ruskin rightly 
defined the effort of the Pre-Raphaelites, to be the portrayal 
of Nature, as it was around them, with the help of modern 
science; if this be a complete definition of their aim; much, 
then, is popularly attributed to the movement, which was 
but partially its outcome. Among paintings, the picture of 
“Work”, by Mr. Madox Brown, and in poetry, these 
particular pieces by Mr. Scott, appear, when viewed in this 
aspect, truly the productions of the Pre-Raphaelite spirit : 
while but very few, if any, of the works of Rossetti can be 
thus appreciated, either in Design, or in Letters. 

In 1875, Mr. Scott republished the ‘‘ Poems by a Painter”, 
with very many. additions, the work of both late and early 
years; illustrating the whole with original etchings by him- 
self, and Mr. Alma Tadema. In some of the etchings by Mr. 
Scott, we see that inclination to the macabre, which I have 
before remarked in him, shown in a very distinct manner; 
as, for example, in the one entitled ““A Design remembered 
from a Dream.” The whole of those poems, which had been 
previously. published, were corrected, and many passages 
rewritten. Rossetti was of the opinion, that this revision was 
not always for the better: the poem entitled, ‘‘ Monody”, 
for example, he considered “altered for worse”; and that 
called ‘“‘ Morning Sleep”, “altered much for worse”. But 
before speaking about the contents of this volume, I would 
mention certain poems, which Mr. Scott here refrained from 
reprinting; and to which he thus alludes in his preface: 
‘Originality the writer takes some credit for; he has, more- 
over, left out some poems, whose subjects or motives have 
been adopted by later poets, and realised in a more poetical 
or complete manner, considering that the best, not the first, 
should stand alone”. The poems, to which this passage 
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chiefly refers are two; “ Maryanne”, and “ Lines written in 
the Elgin Marble Room, British Museum”: both of which 
are to be found in the volume of 1854. ‘“ Maryanne” was 
first printed in Leigh Hunt's “ Repository”, under its origi- 
nal name of ‘“‘ Rosabell”; and, for a second time, in John 
Bell’s publication, called ‘“‘ The Storyteller”. ‘‘ When”, says 
Mr. Scott, ‘I was preparing my little volume, called ‘Poems 
by a Painter’, Rossetti was my visitor in Newcastle; and he 
thought ‘ Rosabell’ too fine a name, and persuaded me to call 
it ‘ Maryanne’, which I am now sorry for having done”. In 
recent years, Mr. Scott revised the poem; restoring the 
original title, and rejecting some of the latter portions of it. 
This revision, he considered a greatly improved work; and 
looked to have printed it, in a little volume of poems, which 
he did not live to publish. But this, let us hope, may still 
be accomplished ; for it is a production of singular interest. 
It preceded Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs”: and suggested, to 
Rossetti, the composition of “Jenny”, one of the more 
beautiful, and less exotic, of his poems; in reading which, 
we seem aware of the free, natural air, which pervades its 
original. Mr. Holman Hunt has related, in his account of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, with what zest Rossetti would recite 
passages from this poem: adding, that he found in it a 
subject for more than one of his designs ; among which, the 
picture called “‘ Found” is the chief. The ‘ Lines written 
in the Elgin Marble Room”, suggested to Rossetti the poem 
of ‘‘ The Burden of Nineveh”: but I have written sufficiently 
upon this head. 

Those poems, which were printed, for the first time, in the 
collective volume of 1875, consisted chiefly of the ballads, with 
which the book opens, and certain of the sonnets, particularly 
the series called “‘ The Old Scotch House.” The ballads are 
interesting, as showing the influence, in turn, of Rossetti 
upon our author: although a judicious mind will detect, that 
Mr. Scott is here working in methods not entirely natural to 
him. Since it was by this, and his subsequent, volume, that 
Mr. Scott wished to be judged as a poet, a few quotations 
may as well serve that turn, as illustrate what I have already 
said about his art, and the quality of his mind. One of the 
most striking of those images, with which his verses are 
filled, is this, occurring in a poem called “The Sea-Shore ” : 
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“ Wave after wave for ten thousand years 
Has furrowed the brown sand here, 

Wave after wave under clouds and stars 
Has cried in the dead shore’s ear. 


“ When Jesus was lifted on Calvary, 
And saints long buried arose, 

Through the black three hours the waves broke here, 
Continuous as do those!” 


Again, that meditative, philosophic temper, which colours 
so much of his poetry, is finely shown in the sonnet: 


“ Revolving worlds, revolving systems, yea, 
Revolving firmaments, nor there we end: 
Systems of firmaments revolving, send 

Our thought across the Infinite astray, 

Gasping and lost and terrified, the day 
Of life, the goodly interests of home, 
Shrivelled to nothing ; that unbounded dome 

Pealing still on, in blind fatality. 


“ No rest ts there for our soul’s winged feet, 
She must return for shelter to her ark— 
The body, fair, frail, death-born, incomplete, 
And let her bring this truth back from the dark: 
Life is self-centred, man ts nature's god ; 
Space, time, are but the walls of his abode.” 


In the year 1882, Mr. Scott published his last volume, of 


one hundred short poems, under the title of ““A Poet's 
Harvest Home”. Fresher, more natural verse, was never 
written by an old man : every where its character is determined 
by a love of sincerity, and the desire to avoid any unnecessary, 
or rhetorical, word. ‘As to the Poet's Harvest Home”, 
Mr. Scott afterwards wrote, “I look upon that, as a 
determined protest against all elocutionary embellishment ; 
as, indeed, an example of the direct and plain speech, used 
by all poets, until imitative and scholastic verse-making came 
to supersede emotion, and poetry.” Here is the same various 
interest, the same diversity of thought, and emotion, which 
we find in his earlier volumes. Poems of the country, of 
country ways and children ; poems of a fanciful, a philosophic, 
or a mystical temper; poems about the poets; alike go to 
form its contents: but be their mood pathetic, meditative, or 
merely gay, they are ever pervaded by the same fresh, and 
natural grace. The last seven, or eight, pieces in the little 
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book were those, which Mr. Scott most valued. One of 
these concluding pieces, which I will here give at length, 
appears to me especially remarkable; since it possesses that 
extreme simplicity, mingled with a sense of spiritual in- 
sight, which attracts us in the verses of William Blake. 


“MEMORY. 

“ Last night I lost a word, the one 
Just wanted for my madrigal : 
Then went to bed disconsolate, 
Groping through a web half spun, 
Listening for sounds beyond recall : 
Unrhymed my ruined verses hung, 
Till I was lost myself—had won 
Within the silence-hingéed gate, 

The gate of horn: 

And lo, at morn 
I found the word upon my tongue. 


It was so in my school-boy year, 
When the lesson would not lie 
Within the jaded memory, 
With day-light it would reappear, 
Unravelled, clear. 
Perhaps ’twill be so that dread morn 
Far beyond the gate of horn ; 
All we have said, or thought, or done, 
Like blades in a grass-field in the sun, 
Innumerable and clear each one, 
Will present be, no loss and no decay 
Of all our growth throughout life’s play :— 
And that will be our Judgment day : 
Ourselves the judge, the judged, the soul 
To be advanced, from goal to goal!” 


Mr. Scott intended to have published a final volume of 
poems, to be called ‘‘ The After-Math”; but this, as I have 
already said, he did not live to accomplish. Towards such 
a design, he had written some thirty, or more, poems; all 
sonnets, or short pieces: and to these, he purposed to add 
the corrected version of ‘“‘ Rosabell ”. 

And now I have indicated, I hope, in however imperfect a 
fashion, something of the nature of Mr. Scott’s genius, 
especially in poetry ; something, also, of the scope and variety 
of his aims and interests. He endeavoured to conceive Art, as 
the ancients had conceived her; manysided, concerned with 
whatever concerns human life, but always one and the same : 
and this too, at a time, when the British taste would allow 
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her to be concerned with nothing, but with the production of 
cabinet pictures. In judging Mr. Scott, we must always 
remember to what generation he belonged ; and what manner 
of men came after him, and were influenced by him. They 
had the advantage of his propositions, and their’s was the 
profit : for the popular applause is not with the initiative, but 
with the effective spirits. This, I hope, I have shown in 
some slight measure ; as, also, what was in Rossetti’s mind, 
when he spoke of him, in one of his familiar letters, as ‘‘ the 
best of poetic and philosophic natures”. HERBERT P. Horne. 








THE AUTUMN CROCUS. 


In the high woods that clothe our hills, 
Upon a steep, rough slope of forest ground, 
Where few flowers grow, sweet blooms to-day I found 
Of the Autumn Crocus, blowing pale and fair. 
Dim falls the sunlight there ; 
And a mild odour the lone thicket fills. 


Languidly curved, the long white stems 
Their purple flowers’ gold treasure scarce display : 
Lost were their leaves, since, in the distant Spring, 
Their February sisters showed so gay. 
Roses of June, ye too have flown as fleet | 
Forsaken now, and drooping as with thought, 
As with the shade of human thought and dreams, 
They bloom in the dark wood, whose air has wrought 
With what soft nights, dim mornings, and still dew! 
Into those slender petals that clear hue, 

Like freshness in pale cheeks : a thing 

On earth, methought, ne’er grew 

More delicately pure, more shyly sweet. 


Child of the pensive Autumn woods ! 
So lovely, though thou dwell obscure and lone, 
And though thy flush and gaiety be gone ; 
Say, among flowers of the sad human mind 
Where shall I ever find 
So rare a grace? In what shy solitudes ? 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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BRA’) N NOVEMBER LAST, AT THE 
‘Wag LONDON INSTITUTION, AND 
pen COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Strange! How many, and what various, 
generations of great writers have there 
been: in our own nation, to mention but 
a few among the famous, think of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, 
Swift, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Thackeray: yet to-day the 
Art of Literature, the Art of Prose Literature at all events, 
has still its villifiers! Ignorant, blind, stiff-necked, blas- 
phemous, people, are you incapable of grace? Lux in 
tenebris lucet, et tenebrae eam non comprehenderunt. Here 
is some notorious person, I am glad that I forget his name, 
who has just been assuring us, that education will turn us 
all into perfect writers of prose: poetry, says he, is a different 
matter; there genius, or a natural turn for the thing, must 
be taken into account: but in prose, you learn a vocabulary 
and your — you say what you have to say, and lo! 

one man shall be as good as another. 

I think none of us would have said 4men to this, who 
were hurrying along Finsbury Circus a few weeks ago, one 
chill, dismal, November afternoon, to secure a good seat at 
The London Institution, and hear Mr. Pater lecture on 
Prosper Mérimée. To us at least, nurtured amid old ideas, 
still under the enchantment of bygone literatures, not yet 
emancipated from the bondage of masterful traditions, it had 
never occurred, that, with a little trouble, we could all write 
about Prosper Mérimée, quite as well as Mr. Pater. In him, 
we thought, that we recognized more than a vocabulary and 
grammar, more than a knowledge of facts; a something, 
which no one else had; an “ incommunicable” something, 
of which not even Mr. Pater himself could part with the 
secret, and give it away to us. And, indeed, we are of this 
mind even now! 

Education, however, will no doubt spread, it is spreading 
with irresistible rapidity: in a while, none of us will be any 
more in confusion over our grammar, or at a loss for words: 
and as for facts, well! upon every subject under the sun we 
shall have these, as the saying is, at our fingers’ end. 
Somebody, in that brilliant day, will be setting an examina- 
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tion paper, in which one of the questions will be this ; 
‘Examine the old notion, that there is an 47f of Prose 
‘Literature: give specimens of writing, such as were 
‘formerly adduced in support of this notion: and show, how 
‘such a deduction from them could only obtain among an 
‘undeveloped and unscientific people.” All this, however, is 
not by and by: and, so rapidly do events move, perhaps 
before such enlightenment comes a full circle, this foolish, 
weary, old world will have run its course. 

So we may return to Mr. Pater, and his lecture at The 
London Institution. 

To a large number of the audience, it is likely, that 
Prosper Mérimée was little more than a name: to a still 
larger number Mr. Pater, in the character of a lecturer, was 
entirely unknown. Nor, if we are to tell the truth, did most 
of us make that pilgrimage to the East so much to learn 
about Mérimée, as to see and hear Mr. Pater. How would 
he himself deal with those intricately woven, delicate, 
sentences of his? I think there is no prose in the world 
more difficult to read aloud, than Mr. Pater’s: in my 
literary devotions I would keep it among the secre¢a,; things 
said so quietly, that only one’s own spirit hears them. For 
to catch the significance of what such a writer says; to 
appreciate the knowledge, which goes to the making of his 
sentences ; the fastidiousness, which selects these words and 
phrases, and sets them in that order, in which at last they 
are given us; words and phrases, which so often in them- 
selves, too, one by one, have about them a world of their 
own, of strange colour, of strange fragrance, a world of 
curious memories: to appreciate these things, I say, I will 
enter into my closet and shut to my door. The writing of 
the effective lecturer is not of this order. When once you 
set foot upon a platform, you, in some sense, hand yourself 
over to your audience. The most attentive, the keenest of 
them, cannot grasp too weighty a thought, cannot follow you 
in too intricate a thought, cannot appreciate every nicety of 
re turns. Consider them, consider them a little! I may 
isten never so watchfully, yet something escapes me, ef 
vestigia nulla vetrorsum : 1 cannot go back to gather up the 
lost thread ; I can but hold, as it were, what may be caught 
in passing. Shall we liken the lecturer to a sign-painter ? 
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If you are not for pressing the simile too far, it may serve 
our turn. There is no reason, that I know of, why a sign- 
board should not be a fine piece of art; but, certainly, it 
must tell at a distance, so that even he, who runs, may 
discern and read it. 

This essay of Mr. Pater’s on Prosper Mérimée has been 
ublished in the December number of The Fortnightly 
Review ; we can read it over now at our leisure. And what 

a charm there is in reading over at our leisure, what we have 
but heard with our ears; heard, understood, remembered, 
alas! imperfectly! Still, I must confess to some elation. I 
find, that I was a better listener, than I gave myself credit 
for at the moment. When that last sentence fell, not quite 
expectedly, on my ears at The London Institution, ‘‘ There 
“are masters of French prose whose art has begun where 
“the art of Mérimée leaves off,” it was not only a general 
conception of Mérimée, that had become my possession ; but 
some of those inimitable passages by the way, as well, had 
found their lodgement with me. Expressions, passages by 
the way, which you can copy out into your manuscript book, 
excerpta, ah! for some of us what an irresistible fascination 
have these; in spite of the uncompromising critic, who tells 
us, that an essay must be treated ‘“‘in its totality”, not split 
up, as fancy leads us to pick and choose amidst it! Well, 
Mr. Pater’s study of Mérimée, his studies always, are admi- 
rable ‘‘in their totality:” but not Rhadamanthus himself, 
turned literary critic, shall stay me from my d/ettante habit 
of making an anthology from them, a little, private, store- 
house of their choice things, apart. ‘ Mérimée’s style, simple 
‘and unconcerned, but with the eye ever on its object, lends 
“itself perfectly to such purpose—to an almost phlegmatic 
“discovery of the facts, in all their crude natural colouring, 
“as if he but held up to view, as a piece of evidence, some 
‘harshly dyed oriental carpet from the sumptuous floor of 
“the Kremlin, on which blood had fallen.” ‘In fact, the 
‘duel, and the whole morality of the duel, which does but 
“ enforce a certain regularity on assassination, what has been 
“ well called /e sentiment du fer, the sentiment of deadly steel, 
“had then the disposition of refined existence.” ‘In his 
“gallant hero, Bernard de Mergy, all the promptings of the 
wlad’s virile goodness are in natural collusion with that 
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“ sentiment du fer. Amid his ingenuous blushes, his prayers, 
‘and plentiful tears between while, it is a part of his very sex. 
“With his delightful, fresh-blown air, he is for ever tossing 
‘the sheath from the sword, but always as if into bright 
‘natural sunshine.” ‘Those raw colours he preferred ; 
‘Spanish, oriental, African, perhaps, irritant certainly to 
‘cisalpine eyes, he undoubtedly attained the colouring you 
‘‘associate with sun-stroke, only possible under a sun in 
‘“‘which dead things rot quickly.” ‘And to his method of 
‘conception, Mérimée’s much-praised literary style, his 
‘method of expression, is strictly conformable —impersonal 
‘in its beauty, the perfection of nobody’s style—thus indicat- 
‘‘ing anew by its very impersonality that much-worn, but not 
‘‘untrue saying, that the style is the man :—a man, impassible, 
‘unfamiliar, impeccable, veiling a deep sense of what is 
“forcible, nay, terrible, in things under the sort of personal 
‘pride that makes a man a nice observer of all that is 
“most conventional. Essentially unlike other people, he 
‘‘is always fastidiously in the fashion—an expert in all the 
‘little, half-contemptuous elegances of which it is capable. 
‘““Mérimée’s superb self-effacement, his impersonality, is 
“itself but an effective personal trait, and, transferred to art, 
‘‘becomes a markedly peculiar quality of literary beauty. 
‘For, in truth, this creature of disillusion who had no care 
‘for half-lights, and, like his creations, had no atmosphere 
‘‘about him, gifted as he was with pure mud, with the quality 
‘‘which secures flawless literary structure, had, on the other 
‘hand, nothing of what we call sow/ in literature :—hence, 
‘also, that singular harshness in his ideal, as if, in theo- 
‘logical language, he were incapable of grace.” Of these 
choice things, apart, I shall be forgiven having quoted the 
above, by way of specimens. 

November, November in Town, is proverbially the 
dreariest, the most depressing, of months. The last leaf 
has been blown from the trees, which stand shivering in 
their nakedness. The fog, offspring of an advanced and 
complex civilization, envelopes us, Sonning our eyes, and 
obstructing our industry. Even if, occasionally, the atmo- 
sphere be clear, the light grows more and more niggardly : 
the curse of human decay is everywhere. 

This year, however, in the midst of so desperate a time, 
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the Muses, let us imagine, taking compassion upon us, sent 
two of their chosen servants to alleviate our miseries: Mr. 
Pater, to lecture to us at The London Institution; and 
Mdlle Giulia Ravogli, from Italy itself, that we might hear 
Orpheus sing, and charm back Eurydice from the dead. 
They tell us, that thirty years have gone, since Gluck’s 
Orfeo was last heard in London. Incredible! Incredible! 
For which of our sins has heaven so long withheld from us 
this enchanting music? At last comes Signor Lago, 
commissioned, surely, straight from Parnassus, and bids us 
listen to it. For this alone we owe him a great debt: and 
the crowds, which flocked to Covent Garden, are a sign, that 
we acknowledge, and are ready to pay it. But Signor Lago 
has done more, than revive for us Gluck’s Opera: he has let 
us hear and see the predominating part in it sung and acted 
by an artist of such genius, that it is hard not to let words 
run riot, when we come to speak of her. 

To most of us the name of Mdlle Giulia Ravogli was 
unknown, till last month. She played the part of Orpheus 
for the first time in London on Thursday, the 6th of 
November. Then she came to us, and saw, and conquered. 
The fascination of a splendid presence, of consummate art, told 
at once, even on our phlegmatic English natures; and, unre- 
sisting, she led us captive at her will. 

As I have not the necessary knowledge for writing a 
musical criticism, I will exercise a rare critical quality: I 
will hold my tongue about the music and the singing. But 
fancy what Gluck’s Opera would have been with an Orpheus 
that could not act, that did not look like Orpheus! Nature, 
no doubt, has curiously fashioned Mdlle Ravogli for this 
part. I think she is the only actress I have ever seen, who 
could wear a man’s dress in a serious character, and ask for 
no indulgence. The play of her features; the large, yet 
exquisite, grace of her significant attitudes and gestures ; 
the way she moved about the stage: these things, the result 
partly of physical gifts, partly of study, of intelligence, of 
genius, moved us all out of our British apathy or reserve. 
We insisted upon her coming again and again before the 
curtain: nor was it the least charming part of the 
performance, to see the way, in which she acknowledged our 
plaudits; the character of Orpheus dropped now, and the 
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young artist herself bowing to us, with such unaffected 

joyousness, such modesty, with ‘so fresh and winning a 
race. 

. The world is very old and tired: it has been through so 
many experiences, and found them vanity. The world is 

very young and expectant: so many fresh emotions come 

upon it unaware ; om it is 7 of me SELWYN IMAGE. 
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ORFEO: 
TO SIGNORINA GIULIA RAVOGLI. 


I. 
NELLA TRISTA VALLE. 


Dark-headed Poet, wanderer of the lute, 
With thy young lover’s voice so fresh in woe 
For passion of three thousand years ago, 
When do we find thee sweetest? In pursuit 
Of thy Eurydice; or in thy mute 

Rapture at finding her, when thou dost throw 
Thy scarf about her, and compel her so 
Unseen to fondle thee? Or in thy suit 

To Pluto? Nay, I think, we love thee most 
Bearing thy limpid music through the host 
Of chaos, till the roar begins to wane ; 


For thou deliverest the fiends from pain 
With thy soft motions, and henceforth for aye 
We shall see Hades, Orpheus standing by. 











II. 
CHE FARO SENZ’ EURYDICE? 


Thou bendest o’er the spouse, whom thou hast sped 
Through thine eyes’ lust to death: a moment’s vast 
Content comes oer thee; for at length thou hast 
Thy glut of gazing; over breast and head 

Awhile thou breathest satiate, till the dead 

Brows pierce thee with their ice. To see thee cast 
Thy cloak across the couch, and then at last, 

As any mourner, sit across the bed 

And say that she is gone—Where wilt thou go, 
What wilt thou do without her? So we clung 
About our dead, and sobbed, and did not know 
Why we were left to live. This is not song ; 

But something that strikes through us every day 
The mortal silence passes on its way. 


III. 
EURYDICE, RESPICE. 


Thy lady dies of thy forbidden gaze, 

And thou art in thy loneness ; then how vain 

It is for thee to live! Lie down again, 

And let thy heart break, while in new, strange ways 
The liberal music modulates to praise. 

So would’st thou, so thou dost; thou canst not feign, 
Nor turn thee to the wife whom thou hast slain ; 
Though Eros thy self-smiting hand delays, 

And Paphian chorus becks thee to delight. 

Thy bride revives; but thou hast lost the will 

To bear her back to earth again. How slight 

Are thy caresses, how infirm thy song! 


And yet how finer than art’s finest skill 
This inability to do her wrong. 





IV. 
DEL DOLOR LOORA E VENUTA. 


The Thracian women could not bear thy wail, 
Thy sighs for one re-iterated name ; 
They dashed thy lyre from thee, they dashed thy frame 
To pieces! Ah, not so would we prevail, 
Though wrathfully we dote on thee, thou pale 
Dark Poet, for the darkness and the flame 
Of hair and eyes; yea, love thee with the same 
Delight and torture of thine own love-tale, 
Love thee as thy voice loves Eurydice: 
And thou art fading from us, thou art gone. 
What can we do, since life still lingers on 
Without thy song, but o’er its echoes rave 
And sigh exultant, trembling for the brave 
Lone journey to the shadows and to thee ? 
Dec. 1890. MICHAEL FIELD. 





NOTE UPON THE PICTURE OF 
“A ROMAN LADY IN THE DE- 
CADENCE OF THE EMPIRE,” 
BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his fourth 
discourse, has drawn a very judicious 
distinction between the ornamental, and 
the grand, manners of painting. Since the time of Reynolds, 
there has entered into the art of Europe a method of design, 
which stands in a more violent contrast to these, than they 
to one another. Sir Joshua sought only to distinguish 
between the manners of certain Venetian, and Roman, 
painters: between the manner of Tintoret, for example, and 
the manner of Raphael. He was concerned only with the 
Attic and the Asiatic in art, to use the language of a writer 
of our own time:; but we have to consider, in addition to 
these, the Corinthian manner. This is the manner of our 
age ; our writings, our pictures, our music, our buildings, 
every where demonstrate it. In its architecture, the artistic 
spirit of an age is always most clearly shown :,and in our 
own architecture, we see how the proportion and due relation 
of the parts, with all the qualities, which are requisite for 
erudite composition, and of the value of which even the 
medieval builders were conscious, are by us ignored, or 
mistaken. The art of architecture, as we popularly under- 
stand it to-day, is the art of accumulating the greatest 
amount of detail in every available space. Is this, then, a 
true indication of the nature of our art: and are its finest, its 
esoteric, productions but Asiatic at the best ; notAttic ; not, as 
Sir Joshua would have expressed it, in the grand manner ? 
But the Attic, and the grand, manners, you interrupt, these 
are not convertible expressions. Surely a distinction is to 
be drawn between them; a real, and important, distinction. 
Is not the Attic manner natural and human; while the grand 
manner, as elaborated in the Roman School, but a series of 
effete conventions ? And did not these moribund conventions 
occupy the last century, to the exclusion of all natural feeling : 
and did not the effort to be free of them, lead to what you are 
pleased to call the Corinthian, in modern art? Perhaps that 
is so: it is, at least, the current and popular notion. But 
we are yet conscious of that reaction from the influences of 
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the last century, which has done so much to determine the 
spirit of our own age: and it is, therefore, impossible for us to 
judge truly of these matters. Who can say, how they will 
present themselves to a succeeding generation? Is it incon- 
ceivable, that they will discover in the great writers of the 
last century more human sentiment, and less sentimentality, 
than we have done? Is it inconceivable, that they should 
find the Roman School more vital, than we have found it ? 
But these are fruitless disquisitions : let us endeavour to 
tread upon more solid ground. This much, at least, is 
certain, that a great manner, I will not say the grand manner, 
need not, even in these times of Corinthian art, want natural 
and human sentiment. Wordsworth at his best, in his 
Laodamia, and in a few of his sonnets, works in a truly 
great manner; yet he is entirely natural, entirely human. 
It is, also, certain that, in the history of Art, as in the develop- 
ment of individual taste, the tendency of men is to become 
less, and less, absorbed in the beautiful elaboration of the 
several parts, and passages, of a work; and more, and more, 
to seek after that difficult and sophisticated beauty, which 
arises from the harmonious relations, and exact economy of 
the whole. That is the ultimate tendency of all ages, and 
of all schools; the desirable end of all elaborate, and erudite, 
Art. We have not a few living painters, who work in a very 
beautiful, and distinguished style, individual, expressive ; 
but how many can show that subtile complexion of qualities, 
which denotes a truly great style? In the work, at least, 
of one painter, Mr. G. F. Watts, this rare assemblage of 
qualities is pre-eminently conspicuous : and to the end, that 
we might allude to this admirable trait in his art, we have 
chosen the present example of his work, for reproduction in 
our magazine. Simple, undisturbed by any actual ornament, 
the felicitous effect of its design is obtained by the fineness 
of its forms, and the harmony of its masses. In this picture, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Watts has succeeded, where so many 
modern painters have failed: he has designed a figure, which 
is large, yet not coarse; physically developed, yet altogether 
suave and womanly. And in conveying these qualities to us, 
he conveys, at the same time, a sense of breadth and deco- 
ration, comparable to that, which we admire in the Venetian 
painters. THE EDpITor. 
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“AH! QU’ON EST HEUREUX DE VIVRE 
DANS UN PAYS TRANQUILLE 
COMME LE VOTRE!” 


THE DEDICATION. 


Had I but wealth, had I but fame, 
What prize were either joy to me; 
Save at the shrine of thy dear Name 
They each should dedicated be: 
So I might lay 
The gold, the crown of bay, 
To find acceptance there of thee ? 


Dearest, I have nor wealth, nor crown ; 
Nor aught, save my fond verse, to bring 
For off’ring! Say, thou wilt not frown, 
Disdainful of so poor a thing! 
Oh! do not scorn 
This, of thy sweetness born, 
A heart thou hast inspired to sing! 


THE PROTESTATION. 


Dear Eyes, set deep within the shade 
Of Love’s pale, alabaster, brow ; 

Of what strange substance are ye made, 
That such enchantments on me now, 

Resistless, by your grace are laid ? 


Ye are the stars, that do control 

The tides of my obedient mind: 
Ye are the founts, whereat my soul 

In thirst may cool assuagement find : 
The soothing balm to make me whole. 


Ye are the deeps, in whose retreat 

Refuge I find from hounding sin : 
Ye are the paths, by which my feet 

Move onward to God's peace within : 
The abode, where all pure memories meet. 
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Dear Eyes, dear Eyes, my health that bring 
‘Mid every circumstance of fate ! 
In what true numbers shall I sing 
The glory and virtues of your state, 
Whence for my soul all grace doth spring ? 


VAIN COMPARISONS. 


If I shall say thy brows are fair 
As alabaster ; and thine eyes 
Do rival, in those hues they wear, 
Morn’s azure, pale complexioned, skies ; 
If, the warm tangles of thy hair, I vow, 
Gleam, as a streamlet’s depth the sun doth show: 


If I shall call thee by the name 
Of some chaste Nymph, or classic Dear, 
Meaning, hereby, to make thy fame 
Beyond all rivalship appear ; 
If I shall search for every curious word, 
Wherewith t’ express thee, that the world has heard : 


Yet there remains that, last, untold, 
Eluding all our art to tell, 
By whose sweet magic thou dost hold 
Me, body and soul, within thy spell ; 
Th’ ineffable Virtue, by whose grace thou art 
Thyself, my Dearest; and Thyself apart ! 


A SUMMER'S DAY. 


Overhead a sapphire sky ; 
Blossom of the may-trees round : 
On the warm, lush, meadow-ground, 
Where the sorrel blooms, we lie. 


Psyche-winged, in gold and white, 
Butterflies float past: the earth, 
"Neath the charm of summer’s birth, 

Thrills with delicate delight. 
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Softly breathes a southern wind; 
Sings for joy a lark above: 
Oh! what paradise of love 

Fairer may our spirits find | 


Far away is London town, 
As a world unknown, forgot. 
Misery and sins are not ! 
Nothing now for tears or frown ! 


Lean, my Dearest, lean your head 
Quietly against me. So! 
Listen, while I whisper low 

Words, that hardly may be said. 


Nay, your spirit lifts the veil 
From love, trembling to confess : 
In this summer peacefulness 

Silence better tells his tale. 


Your free senses have discerned, 
E’re his stamm’ring lips can part, 
That, for which but heart to heart 

Knows a language, yet unlearned. 


Lean, my Dearest, lean your head 
Quietly against me: lay 
Little hand in mine, to say, 
“Thus, indeed, the heart is sped.” 


Ah! a cloud across the sun! 
Ah! achill within the breeze! 
Ah! a shiver through the trees | 
And the flower-land is dun! 


Nothing! see the light return, 
Clearer from the gray eclipse ! 
And the smile about your lips 

Tells a spirit’s unconcern. 
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Foolish, verily, was I, 
Dreaming you should thus divine 
Secrets of this heart of mine. 
Love for you comes by and by. 


Here enough, to-day you feel 
This bland summer hour’s content ; 
Magic music, colour, scent, 
Through your happy senses steal. 


Only, Dearest, lean your head 
Quietly against me. So! 
Leave me, when these moments go, 
Ah! what memories instead | 
SELWYN IMAGE. 
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HE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF 
ADAM LEGENDRE: NOW FIRST 
PUBLISHED FROM A MANU- 
SCRIPT, IN THE POSSESSION 

OF THE EDITOR. 
It was the intention of the Editor of 
‘~ these letters, when writing the conclud- 
ing sentence of his former article, to have omitted several of 
the extracts, which immediately follow: but upon reconsidera- 
tion, he has included them ; because, in his judgement, they 
appear to show how general an apprehension, there was in 
ngland, at that time, of the Italian temper towards Art ; 
and how frequent was the effort to realize that delicacy of 
manners, which is the proper accompaniment of such a regard 
for Beauty. The Arts of Design had, with greater or lesser 
effect, flourished with us since the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
but in the peculiar care, which was now bestowed upon them, 
we perceive that they had come to be regarded as fine, in 
their nature, rather than mechanic. The working of gold 
and silver plate, the casting of bronzes, the cutting of gems, 
the weaving of tapestries, the founding of medals, the grav- 
ing and etching of prints, the production of fine types; these, 
with whatever arts Italy had approved, wanted neither appre- 
ciation, nor encouragement, in that age. Before this reign, 
all the most considerable artists, who had practised in Eng- 
land, were of foreign blood and education ; but now, omitting 
the great number of such persons, who continued to come 
over to this country, there are left to us men like William 
Dobson, and Inigo Jones, in whom English painting and 
architecture cnlk bear a comparison to the contemporary 
productions of Venice. In music, also, the achievements of 
our composers were allowed to have equalled those of the 
foreign masters: and the fame of not a few of our writers 
and artists ‘‘ passed beyond seas”; as when the “ Elementa” 
of Sir Henry Wotton were thought worthy to be included 
among the commentaries of Philander, and of Daniel Barbaro, 
in the splendid edition of Vitruvius, printed in the year 1649, 
with the types of Elzevir. But this golden age of English 
Art proved as short-lived, as it was illustrious; its charm 
and freshness being for ever swept away by the ignorance 

and impiety of the succeeding times. 
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The first of the ensuing letters is addressed to ‘‘ Master 
Myrth Waferer, at St. Albane’s Hall, in Oxford”. Accord- 
ing to Anthony 4 Wood, this person was the son of Richard 
Myrth Waferer, of Grewel in Hampshire, and became “a 
Portionist of Merton College in 1624, aged sixteen years or 
thereabouts, took one degree, and then translated himself to 
S'. 4lban’s Hall, where applying his Mind to the Study of 
Divinity, took the degree of Master of Arts,as a Member of 
the said House, and at two years — that degree, he 
wrote and published, An Apology for Dr. Daniel Featly 
against the Calumnies of one S. &. in respect of his Confe- 
rence, had with Dr. Smyth Bishop of Chalcedon, concernin 
the real Presence. London 1634. qu. at which time he lived 
at (if not Minister of ) Odyham in Hampshire. In 1640 I 
find him Parson of Compton in Surrey, and December that 
year to be called into Question by the Parliament then sitting, 
Jor speaking scandalous Words concerning those Lords that 
Petitioned his Mayesty in the North (at York) by saying That 
Lesley did not stick to say that the southern Lords were the 
cause of his coming on, &c. But how he was acquitted of 
that Trouble it appears not.” From some cursory research, 
on the part of the present Editor, it seems, that"the Order, 
requiring Waferer’s attendance, was passed in the House of 
Lords, on the 8th of December, 1640. On the roth of the 
same month, he was released, upon giving security to the 
Sergeant at Arms, for his appearance, when called upon: and 
on the 14th of the following May, it was resolved by the 
Lords, that his bonds “ be delivered up to him to be cancelled, 
and his Cause dismissed this House, because no Prosecutors 
have this long time appeared.” During the Rebellion, he 
suffered for the Royal cause; but at the Restoration, he was 
made Rector of Upham, in Hampshire, and a Prebend of 
Winchester. He died on the 5th of November, 1680. The 
date of the letter, which immediately follows, has not been 
preserved ; but its docquet would suggest the supposition, 
that it was written not later than the year 1634. 

An account of the sculptor, Hubert le Soeur, who is men- 
tioned in this letter, may be found in Walpole’s Anecdotes ; 
and several original documents, relating to him, are printed 
in Carpenter’s eanute of Van Dyck, and Sainsbury’s collec- 


tions for the life of Rubens. 
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VITlI. 


“My sweet Myrth, 

Yesterday, in the Forenoon, I call’d at M'. Godbid’s print- 
ing House, in Little Britain, to desire him to prick out fairly, 
for you, that Anthem of Doc: Gibbons’ composing, with the 
several Voices and the Organ Part, that you may have so 
judicious an Invention at the full. The while M'. Godbid 
was showing to me various Books of Musick and the Mathe- 
maticks, of his own ingenious Impression, came M’. Gottiere, 
the rare Musician, of whom I have often discourst with you, 
and carried me to the house of the King’s Statuary, in the 
Close adjoining Little Britain. Mons: Lesuer, as well the 
Praxiteles of our time, as a judicious Lover of Musick, and 
a rare Proficient therein, has curiously made his Workshop, 
within the cloister of the late Priory of St. Bartilmew, as 
part in the Plot or Square thereof, and part in the southern 
Walk; where in fair weather he delights to work under no 
other roof, than that which the Vault of Heaven may lend to 
him; and so continually be put in remembrance of that 
famous Workshop in Florence, where John of Bologne, his 
master, did perform his incomparable Pieces: for in his 
Judgement, neither shall the Sfatuas, which are fashion’d 
in such a Workshop need them officious Lights ; nor the skil- 
full Statuary, who labours therein, the warning 4 phorismus - 
Che l’importanza sara tl Lume della Piazza. 

“Coming hither we found some Twenty of the King’s 
Musick much ingrost in the Practise of a learned Mofe//o, 
which they did perform, touching the Instrumental Part, in 
a most exquisite Consort of Viols; and to the height and 
pitch of Art. I could not but observe, how they sat, foil’d and 
environ’d by certain admirable Bustos of the Grecian Poets 
and Philosophers, in brass gilt, and plact upon Pedestals of 
black-Touch stone, which Mons: Lesuer has newly finished for 
the greater adornment of one of the King’s Galleries: for out 
of the Monkish Ruin of the World, of which this Garth and 
Cloister, now extremely decay’d, were a true Emblem and 
Example, have the Souls of Orpheus and Amphion (like the 
Arabian Bird from out the ashes of his own Body) once 
more arisen; plucking the Ears of not a Few of us, and 
drawing down from Heaven, what of Lydian, Phrygian, and 
Dorick Melody has thither been remov'd, heard not these Ages 
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upon Earth. Nay, I verily believe, that now have the incom- 
parable Poesy and Philosophy of those ancient Spirits, whose 
true and certain Affiigies are in these Bustos so gloriously 
preserv’d to us, surely become our Possession and Renown; 
so that whatever Strangers do hereafter touch these Shores, 
they shall not but name our Islands, Fortunate. 

‘And anon Mr’. Gottiere sang to the Theorbo, an Air by 
that sweet and judicious composer, M'. Henry Lawes (who 
has restor’dto our Art of Descant, all ancient Care of Prosoadia) 
wonderously smooth, and concented: wherein the Measure of 
the Air was agreable to the just quantity of the Verse; and 
the Intent and Meaning of either, answerable, one to the 
other: so that the Musick ran in a parallel to the Words, 
rising and falling according to the Conceipt and Passion, 
which they exprest. In the manner of his singing, M’. 
Gottiere does much affect a certain noble Indifferency, or 
Neglect, of the Song, as the Italian vein is; that it seem’d 
rather as a Rapture of the Soul, harmoniously discourst, 
than as an Air meted toa Measure. In Rhetorick, we do 
admire at a like Indifferency, when it conceals an exquisite 
Use of elaborate Art: and a studied Distraction oftentime 
lends an inimitable Grace to a rich Habit. Thus, having 
taken my Fill of this Divine Entertainment, I departed 
with ravisht Spirits; and presently to my Lodging. 

One Reason, which I have, of writing unto you so discur- 
sive an Account of this Occasion, is, that you may perceive 
how, among the Gaudy Treatments of this brave Town, there 
be some both solemn and artificial, wherewith your Country 
Store may not furnish you ; and for Delights, beyond Imagi- 
nation. Shall not these entice you forth from your Rustick 
Retirements; or do you account the rude Stops of some 
Hedger’s Pipe, beyond the exquisite Capacity of learned Har- 
monies? Come, take Horse! and your Fare in this kind 
shall not want of the Antepast, which you find in my present 
Description. I have more discourse to unburden to you, 
than may well be set down in a Letter: so, I beseech you, 
make no longer stay; but content your Friend with your 
Company. My Service to Nicholas; to whom I am much 
beholden for that present of Apricocks, which reacht me about 
their Prime. And now I have no more to write to you, than 
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Entreaty. And so I rest, 
Your Friend very much at your Command, 
Adam Legendre.” 


IX. 

The allusion, in the foregoing letter, toa Renaissance of 
the Art and Learning of Antiquity, which Legendre thought 
to be, at that time, on the eve of accomplishment in England, 
is one which he has made elsewhere, and upon more than 
a single occasion. The age in which he lived, as the previous 
century in Italy had more amply proved to be, was essentially 
an age of scholars and of Scholarship : though not altogether 
in the sense in which we commonly apprehend these terms ; 
for Scholarship was desired by those times, not so much for 
her own sake, as for the charm, which she lent to Life by the 
way. In these days, we are apt to regard all Education 
merely as the means to some immediate and useful end: 
and so our Scholarship, although exceedingly accurate in 
certain details, is, commonly, very incomplete in its relation 
to the whole of Life. It was an over-estimation of such 
modern, educational methods, that led a well-known, living 
writer to speak of Sir Thomas Browne, as witty and learned, 
‘“but without.any true Scholarship”: yet in Sir Thomas 
Browne, as unmistakeably perhaps, as in any English author, 
do we find Scholarship pursued for her charm and fascina- 
tion; and never for her pedantry. In a letter of a later date, 
addressed to Myrth Waferer by Legendre, while the latter 
was still studying at the Museum Minervae, he again alludes 
to that Revival of a true taste in Art and Literature, as toa 
conviction of the greatest moment and interest. There is, 
perhaps, no more significant trait in these letters, than this, 
which Legendre here reveals. Myrth Waferer, it would seem, 
in replying to a former letter from his friend, had argued the 
necessity of some frigid Classicism, ill-agreeing with theother’s 
notions of modernity and tradition. In his answer, Legen- 
dre points out, that the Elizabethans, ‘‘ those of the last age”, 
as he expresses it, from “ too rude and shallow an Appre- 
hension of thedivine Manner of theAncients,” failed to under- 
stand the essential principals of their Art ; and consequently 
produced little or nothing ‘of Grecian Excellence.” He 
next warns Myrth Waferer, that he is in danger of falling 
into the contrary error, from a too literal observance of the 
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outward methods of Antiquity: “ for the Modes of our speak- 
ing, like our Habits, do varywith the Times.” ‘“ Phoebus”, he 
then adds, ‘“‘who for so many ages lookt only — Latium, 


and the disperst Fields of the Greek Souls, has in these 
latter days truly regarded this Ultimate Britain; and now 
in the first Vintage of the Land. A new Tilth yields us a 
wine of inexperted Virtue, and as the must of Cain; yet you 
would put it into those old Bottles, which held Horace his 
Falernian, or worse the Viva Fictitia of his apish Slaves. 
Oh! but you do live in this Present, Myrth Waferer, and 
not in Caesar Augustus his time. Use then our Occasions, 
and our Manners: preferring rather to transmute our baser 
Tongue in the alembick of your Wit; than to incline to that 
superstitious temper of Longolius, of whom I find it remem- 
ber’d, that he would have thought a whole Volume quite 
marr’d, if the word Posszbile had past his pen, seeing that it 
is not to be found in all Tully.” The writer then breaks off, 
to speak of other matters; and, unfortunately, no further 
reference to the discussion has been preserved. 


There are yet a few remaining letters, addressed to Diana 
Gataker, and written previously to the journey to Italy, 
about which a word or two may be said. They touch, for 
the most part, upon topics of indifferent interest; yet 
scattered up and down their pages, are many allusions to an 
almost ideal life, which he contemplates leading with her, 
after their marriage. To this end, he meditates re-modelling 
his country house, More Hall, by building a front, in the 
new Palladian taste, which should completely screen the old 
building ; and form, with it, the fourth side of a quadrangle. 
“TI purpose,” he writes, ‘to beseech of M*. Surveyor, a 
draught for a new Frontispiece, according to some rare and 
particular Ordinance, with all the Plots and Uprights ; 
together with the Moulds and Ornature at full.” The 
gardens, which he then declared “do ape Marchpane”, were 
to be contrived after the Italian manner, “ with Statuas and 
Tarrasses ”; ‘‘such as wherein Vzvgilius might look for his 
Roses”, alluding, perhaps, to that Idyl, ‘‘De Rosis”, by 
Ausonius, at that time commonly attributed to Virgil. In 
one passage, he speaks of a collection of Paintings and 
Drawings, which he had commenced to form; and to which 
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he hoped to add largely, during his travels in Italy. 
Elsewhere he refers to his own attempts in poetry, and in 
“designing with his pen”: but his especial care is, that 
Diana Gataker should herself be able to participate in his 
tastes and pursuits. It would appear, that she was able to 
read Latin with ease; for he constantly sends her volumes of 
the Roman poets and historians. A little disquisition upon 
Art is mingled with some fresh protestation of his love for 
her ; and followed by a reflection out of Livy! But of such 
passages the following quotation must stand for a sufficient 
example: it occurs in a letter accompanying a copy of 
Richard Haydocke’s translation of Lomazzo’s “ Trattato 
dell’ Arte della Pittura, Scoltura, ed Architettura” ; to which 
work, Legendre begins by thus alluding: ‘ There is a notable 
scarcity of learned Treatises, touching the Art and Exercise of 
Painting, in our Tongue; although many there be, which lie 
closeted from your Eyes in choice Italian: and none more 
rare, than that set down by Giorgio Vasari, before his Lives 
of the Famous Artizans. Yet notwithstanding, we have 
Lomatius his Tract of curious Painting, englisht many 
years since, by no mean Head; which I have been at some 
Charge and Pains to procure for you; being now exceedingly 
hard to come at, and often not to be found a whole year 
together, in any Bookseller’s Shop. In this Tract, you shall 
see the Theorical Part of Painting (in which the Rule and 
Skill of Proportion is the chiefest, and most necessary 
Learning) entirely searcht out and exprest: whereby you 
may perceive, that, in this Skill of Proportion, there is but 
one Idea, whether you trick out a Man’s Figure, or devise a 
Frontispictum. And when you shall have Occasion to come 
to the History, I will myself set down for you some account, 
in brief, of the several Lives and Manners of the most 
excellent Painters, collected out of my own Reading and 
Observance; both in the Body of those ancient Writers De 
Pictura, which the learned Fr: Junius has digested and 
deliver'd with prodigious care and labour; and in the 
Thuscan and Venetian Biographists: for the End is, that I 
would have you as well knowing in Hands, as understanding 
in the Theorical Rule of Painting. But shall you tell of 
what show are the Colours of Titian, or the Design of Urbin, 
by much reading of Lomatius, or of any poor Memorabilia 
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of mine? I would you could have that Sight of the King’s 
Pictures, which M'. Porny, who is very much my friend, 
lately procur’'d me: Then should you see both this and that ; 
for of the Twelve Pieces, which grace one of the Privy 
Lodging Rooms, excepting a tall, narrow Picture by 
Corregio, all are of Titian’s painting; anda rarer view of his 
Art shall Venice herself not show to you. And to what 
height the Design of Urbin came (who, as ’tis believ’d, did 
equal the Ancients) you shall find nowhere so plainly 
exampled, as in that Table of divers little entire Figures, 
half as big as the Life, of our Lady with Christ and S*. John, 
which the King has in his Bed-chamber, hanging by the 
bed-side; that in his waking Hours, when he is wont to 
converse with the learned Poets, he may be put in 
Remembrance of all ancient and admirable Picture. 

“Such is Whitehall; and such are those glorious 
Lodgings and Withdrawing Rooms, hung about and 
adorn’d with rich and costly Hangings of Persian Arras and 
Turkey-work; and filled with incomparable Draughts: so 
that whatever Concinnity is to be seen in Parmesano, 
what learned Grace in Rafael, what Vivacity in Tintoret, 
and in Mantegna what learned Conversation with the times 
of Divus Fulius; nay, whatsoever Virtue there be among 
the Italians, the same has here its A@tcrocosmus, and brief 
Presentment. But of this Princely Cabinet, that which likt 
me best was a great Table of naked Venus, lying along, upon 
her velvet Couch ina Landskip; and a gentleman in a black 
habit, sitting, and playing upon the Organs: being all of 
Titian’s painting; and among those of which I have already 
spoken. 

‘When we had made an end of these spectable Shows, 
M'. Porny presently carried me through the King’s Long 
Gallery, towards the Orchard, to the Banqueting House, 
where is that rare Sofito, newly painted by Sir Peter Rubens 
his hand; and altogether Royal and Incomparable. And 
looking down from the Loft, to which we were come, we 
perceiv'd the King at Meat, under a State, at the upper end 
of the Hall. The table was very long, being of the just 
length of the Pace: and he, who sat nearest the King, was at 
the full distance of half the Board from him. And none 
there were at this Table, but such as did perform the office 
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of Sewer, or Carver, and the like; with divers great Lords 
of State, all in their Robes: so that there was nothing 
order’d, at that High Banquet, but with vast Pomp; the meats 
lautitious, the wines generous, and gract with an Abundance 
of sumptuous Plate of Gold, the curious work of Vaniesen. 
But chiefly I was fain to regard the King, who has this 
Virtue in his Presence, that he draws all Eyes upon him. 
He did wear a suit of Black, slasht with white; his Mantle 
of the Garter being cast upon the chair in which he sat. His 
Hair depended in a great Lock above his left Shoulder; and 
the paleness of his Countenance was much heighten’d by the 
Union in his left Ear: yet beneath his Regal and Melancho- 
lick Air, methought I perceiv’d the Scottish Features of our 
late King, his Father.” 
XI. 

In 1638, Legendre set out on the journey to Italy, which 
he had contemplated for so long atime. It is much to be 
regretted, that no record of his travels has been preserved, 
beyond what is contained in the following letter, written to 
Diana Gataker, upon his first arrival in Leghorn. It is 
probable that, after visiting Florence, he went to Rome: 
but we alone know with certainty, that he had returned to 
England by the close of the year 1639. 

“‘ Dear Heart 

My last I writ to you from Lions: since which time we 
came by boat to Avignion, whence, after some little Stay, 
we took Horse, being twelve in Company, to Aix; and so 
to Marsely, where we staid divers nights to lie for a Wind to 
cross Seas into Italy. On the 20 of May, being Thursday, we 
hir’d a Barque for Ligorne; but the Sea proving very rough 
and the Wind contrary, we were forct to put again into Port, 
after that we had sail’d sundry Leagues. Upon the Tuesday 
Morning next following, about four of the Clock, we took 
Ship again for Ligorne; and on the third Day, about an 
Hour after Sunrise, a blustering Wind still raising a Great 
Sea, we were chast by two Turkish Galleys, to our great 
Fear and Consternation. Plying both Oars and Sails; and 
to the end that we might profit ourselves, to the utmost, of 
that ill-favouring Wind, we veer’d into a northern Course: 
and so, with much ado, and in great Peril, we continu’d for 
the Space of nearly two Hours. But after that we had given 
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up ourselves, almost for lost, we haply came in sight of a 
Galleon, which presently prov'd a great and warlike Ship, 
called the Sea Lion, belonging to the Genoese. The Master 
of this vessell, perceiving our Condition, commanded a Piece 
of Ordinance to be fir'd, that those picaroon Ships, which 
pursu’d us, might know with whom they must needs deal, 
if they would adventure an Encounter: at which our Pirates 
quickly gave over their Pursuit; though they had plainly 
lookt upon us as good as Prizes. Having come alongside 
the Genoese Ship, whose timely Deliverance of us we could 
not sufficiently acknowledge, we, by the Advice and Proffer 
of the Master, proceeded to sail under her Protection, intend- 
ing to lie that Night at Genoa: having already err’d no few 
Leagues Northward, from out our due Courses; and not a 
little fearing lest those Barbary Turks might be laying wait 
for us, should we again commit our Barque to the open Seas. 

‘In which manner, coming, about Sunset, within Sight 
of the Rivage of Genoa, and the Heights of S'. Pietro dell’ 
Arena, the Sea now grown calm, and our Sails gently fill’d 
with the first Breath of May, we gradually became aware of 
a most sweet and manifest Fragrancy of the Air, being in- 
expressibly perfum’d with the Scent of the Orange and Citron 
Flowers, which throng the Coasts; mingl’d with the Odours 
of Roses, and the Blossoms of the Jasmine: and comparable, 
as I conceive, to those which do possess the Airs of Arabia 
Felix. Whereat pondering what Hesperian, or Sabaean 
shores we had reacht; with the sudden Fall of Night, we 
got to Anchor within The Mole of Genoa; but were in no 
wise permitted to land, not having a Prattick to that City. 
The next Morning, about Five of the Clock, we set sail again, 
to creep by that Divine Shore, for Ligorne; I being not a 
little vext to have had but this Pisgah-sight of so glorious a 
Place: for even in that seaward and distant Prospect, I per- 
— it to be plainly a City of Palaces, and of incomparable 

rt. 

“The Weather continuing fair, we came before Ligorne 
that same Friday, at Night: and this Morning, after that 
we had landed, we went first to deliver our Bills of Health 
at the Office; and then had Permission to enter the Town, 
which is very pleasant, the Streets crossing each other at 
right angles, and all the Houses painted in Fresco. Our 
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Portmantles having been brought ashore to our Inn, we 
presently waited on the Consul, M". Crow; and after dinner 
walkt in the Great Place, which is both fair, and large; being 
longer, than broad by two thirds. At one end stands the 
Duomo, or Cathedral, not yet finish’d without: and upon the 
other several Sides of the Square, divers great Houses, 
standing upon Piazze; those fronting the Church, being 
lately built by a Dutch Merchant. Here being advis’d, that 
Letters are to be sent this Evening, Post into France, I 
return’d in some haste to our Inn, that I might use this 
Occasion to write to you. On Monday we take coach to 
Pisa, and thence to Florence ; whence you may look for my 
next Letter, at a more leisur’d Time. 

“I can conceive no Country prevenient to this, either in 
Natural Joys, or in Learned Civility; but account it rather 
as that Climacter of Delights, wherein both Computations 
meet. I would that I might have possest its entire Enjoy- 
ment: but my Heart is fixt, and cannot travel. Look, that 
you keep it, as he ever keeps your Sweetness in Remem- 
brance, who is unhappy only when he knows not how to 
serve you, ADAM LEGENDRE.” 

“From Ligorne ; 

This 29" day of May, 1638.” 


Upon his return to England, Legendre first appears at 
Court, possibly on some employment there; since we find 
him taking a part in the Mask of “ Salmacida Spolia,” by 
Sir William Davenant, which was presented at Whitehall, 
on 21st January, 1639-40. It was during the performance of 
this Mask, that Legendre received the news of Diana Gataker’s 
death ; a calamity, which changed the whole course and tenor 
of his life. But it is advisable, that the following letters 
should tell their own story, since the present Editor is 
unable to elucidate them, in any way; except, perhaps, by 
pointing out the loss of more than one intermediate letter. 


XII 


“My dear Myrth, 

We came from Compton with more Show, than Sufficiency, 
of Speed; for at Morden, my Nag having gotten a fall, I 
was constrain’d to beseech the Loan of a Horse from M’. 
Ric: Garth, who, withal, forct upon us so much and civil 
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Eintertainment, that we past more days pursuing our 
Request, than we lookt to come spent Hours: and I doubt 
not, we should have much increast that score, had not Letters 
come Post from Will: Davenant, saying that our Entry in 
the King’s Masque was hinder'd for want of us, which brought 
Ned Durham and myself in mad Haste to White Hall; 
and so for many days we continu’d very pragmatical, making 
ready our Parts. 

“The Masque, but for the Scenes and Machines, was of 
Davenant’s Invention, being contriv'd after a Design, which 
the King himself had furnisht him; and written under no 
slight Apprehension of what ‘Times do — upon us; as 
appear'd from that Adagial Distick, which was set upon the 
‘Traverse of the Frontispiece : 

Salmacida Spolia sine Sanguine, sine Sudore; potius quam 

Cadmia Victoria, ubi ipsos victoves Pernictes opprimit. 
The allusion was this: that his Majesty, conscious of the 
perniciable vent of War, seeks by all Means, to reduce 
factious and turbulent Natures, into a Calm of civil Concord ; 
even as the Salmacid Waters reduc’d those ancient Barbarians 
to a desire of the Greek Civility. Upon the first flying-up of 
the Curtain, the Disorders of these Times were exprest in the 
Antimasque, by Discord as a Malicious Fury, in a confus'd 
and horrid ‘Tempest; and by the Invocation of Malignant 
Spirits, proper to her will and use. They, being surpris'd 
and stopt in their Motions, by a secret Power, in the Person 
of the King, at whose Wisdom they tremble, presently de- 
oe ; as forecknowing, that their hateful Plots must suddenly 
x ended, and all be chang'd into a swect Peace: for such is 


the declar'd Sense of the Author, ‘The while these things 
were uve me. to their Issue, came one Booted and 


— forcing his way, with much ado, through that Crowd 
of Gallants, and whispering to my Ear, that she was suddenly 
departed out of this Worl , who was the End and Reason of 
my Continuance therein. At that same instant, was I nam'd 
for my Entry; and so constrain'd, as I was, in a clownish 
Habit of the most fastastical Shape, which could be devis'd, 
to enact the Drolleries of my Part; and with a thousand 
apish Mows conceal my true Countenance ; until such Time 
as a Shift in the Scene should discover the King, under the 
character of Philogenes, the healing Wisdom of his People. 
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In the confusion of that moment, stealing away unperceiv'd, 
and allowing myself scarce time enough for a change of 
Habit, I call'd for a Horse, and rode Night and Day until 
I had reacht Gataker. 

“ Of what things I have since seen, I forbear to speak : 
for although I was indeed a witness of them, ‘twas rather 
with the Sight of the Eyes, than the Understanding of the 
Heart. That your Letter should have lain so long without 
my Answer, you will not marvel at ; nor that the Jogemet 
of the Masque, which you desir'd, should reach you in this 
bare Relation: for ‘tis but the Hand, which writes to you, 

Of your Ancient Friend, A. L.” 

“ From More Hall; 

2 of March, 1639.” 

XIII. 

‘1 do freely confess, Honest Myrth, that I incline to the 
Mind of that Emperor, who plact in his Oratory the Head 
of Jesus Christ, next unto that of a profane Philosopher. 
Yet I beseech you, out of your Ancient Love for me, that 
S count it not too detestable a sin, if in the Oratory of my 
1eart, you find erected beside that Divine Countenance, the 
Stoic head of. Antoninus, whose Thoughts at this season 
chiefly recur to me; and in whose Pious Meditations I per- 
ceive a reasonable Philosophy of our mortal Passage. He 
had this Felicity, that, as in the /dea, so in the Act of his 
Life, he was able to accept the Good and the Evil equally, 
and with the same Mind: insomuch, that some have counted 
it in him an Indifferency to those gravid and civil Moralities, 
which are the Staying Bones and lramework of the sure 
Iéstate of Men and Nations. But Touching such Enquiries 
as these, [ must forbear to speak, lest 1 wake from out the 
— Part, those old Disputations, wherein we bred more 
tangled Arguments, than solid Conclusions ; since to what 
Christian Agreements we held, there was ever mine exception 
to Sacraments, and the Matters of @aith., 

“ But as for this Heresy in me, withold your Judgements 
a little; and first say, of what Stoic Temper am I, who 
rove not master of mine own Philosophy, being all Pertur- 
atlen. I believe that both Good and Evil are begotten of 
Opinion; and that the Sting of Death lies in its Bitter 
Apprchension: yet it is the Reasonable Part of me, which 
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confesses this Philosophy ; the while my grosser and sensuous 
Nature ever lends to the Perceptions of the Eye, the propor- 
tions and perspective of the Mind, and stains all with the 
colours of Desire. I am very proud, and lustful; and as 
quick to Act upon some sudden Passion of the Blood, as to 
perceive my Error, leaving my heart broken with my own 
rebuke : and this too, when there is chiefest Occasion for the 
quiet Composure of the Spirits. For even at what heavy 
and solemn hour was she, whom I desire, yet with me; her 
Brow and Hair still wet with those dews, which her travel 
into the Ultimate Night had brought upon her; I could not 
humble myself to accept the Dole and Portion, which Time, 
in the Fate of Things, had markt out to be mine: but I did 
war with the inexorable Spirit of God, and even as she was, 
I wrapt her up in mine Arms, and cover’'d her dead Face 
with my Kisses. How grievous is my Remembrance of 
these Unseasonable and Tumultuous Passions, you may con- 
clude out of your knowledge of me. It were a time, when 
even a devout and order'd Supplication could become no 
man; much less these vain and violent wrestlings with the 
Angel : it were a Time for Piety, which, as the Poet has 
divin’d, lies not in These; but only in an untroubled Accep- 
tation of the blind Event of Fate. 


Nec pietas ulla est, velatum saepe videri 

Vertier ad lapidem, atqg ; omnetis accedere ad aras, 
Nec procumbere humi prostratum, et tendere palmas 
Ante deim delubra, nec aras sanguine multo 
Spargere quadrupedum, nec votis nectere vota, 

Sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tuert. 


“And touching this Occasion, I perceive, that we have 
Remembrance of more things, than come to us by the Eye, 
or by the Ear: for even at this Distance and Recess of Time, 
there will suddenly recur to my Sense at some unwonted 
Hour, that salt and bitter Smell of Death, which hung about 
her ; and this too with the same instant and lively Appre- 
hension as should one, who had been long-time dead, pre- 
sently speak to me in mine Ear. 

“Thus do I abide, rather in the Shadow of my Soul, 
than in the natural Light and Sunshine of the World. God 
set me in this Life; and I found it desirable: but not 
so much as before I could dip the end of my Rod into the 
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Honey-comb. [ have seen Gilead from Pisgah, with all the 
land unto the utmost Sea: and beyond the dolorous Pass, 
and the Valley of the Shadows, I may find my Quzetus ; 
but scarcely my Consolation! Would to God, I had your 
Belief, that therein is the True Passage to a Lasting and 
Entire Felicity: but no Way is left me, save this; patiently 
to possess my Days. Therefore I desire chiefly to be Lord 
over myself ; and to be freed from all Perturbation : for now I 
am as one, who is come to the Extremity of Passion, as to the 
Ends of the Earth, which look upon the impassable Waters. 

‘“‘ But the Night is wearing away, and the Heels of Som- 
nus have nigh past the Dial: yet what are these things to 
me, now, that I should heed them? My grievous Thoughts 
and painful Writings are withdrawn from me: I sleep with 
my white Saint, and I feel the drowsiness of the weeping 
clay; the while the Wings of Time assume, in their flight, 
a new and more awful Passage; and the slow minutes are 
lengthened into those Dynastical Periods, which are as 
Steps, leading to the Great Surprisal. Immediately is heard 
the last Clarion; and all Cosmogony is changed into the 
Light of the Resurrection. Jw ictu oculi, as the Apostle has 
it, may express the suddenness ; yet it omits the Ecstacy of 
the Act. But the Vision tarries not, save for a moment: 
and mine Eyes discern the Dayspring beyond the Hills; 
and mine Ears are assail’d by the Thunder of the breaking 
Clouds. The cheating Fantasy has been brought me, that 
the returning World might appear with less of Hope. 
Morning is up; the Light in my Chamber burns low: and 
what I have written unto you, smells of the Lamp. 

Your troubled Friend to Serve you, 
ADAM LEGENDRE.” 
“ From my Study at More Hall: 
This 25** of October, 1640.” 


None of the papers of Adam Legendre, belonging to the 
three following years, have been preserved: if indeed, he 
may be supposed to have written any: since in a passage 
in one of his last letters, he says, that for a considerable 
time, during this period, he remain’d ‘a cloister’d man, and 
of fewest words ; too Saturnine even for my kindest Friend.” 

[ Zo be concluded. | LYELL AUBRYSON. 
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A REMEMBRANCE. 


I stray ‘neath a moon, 
In a blood-red cloud ; 

And my heart to a tune 
Is beating aloud, 


Aloud to a tune, 
One, now in her shroud, 
Sang to me ‘neath a moon, 
In a blood-red cloud. 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 
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NOTE UPON THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF VERSE AT 
THE PRESENT TIME OBTAIN- 
ING IN FRANCE. 

Those of us, who converse with the 
modern poetry of France, or with literary 
friends from that great nation, are aware, 
that there now prevails over French poets a spirit of 
excellent curiosity. To be thus curious and concerned 
about Art, is indeed a note of the French genius: for, 
whereas much fine art has in England come without 
premeditation, and much poor art likewise; in France, 
it is not so. Such are the qualities of the French tongue, 
that its possessors cannot employ it finely, unless they 
meditate their designs with care, and direct with patience 
the expression of them: it is a tongue, in which, most of 
all tongues, a piece of literature depends for its success 
upon the felicitous choice, arrangement, and nature, of 
each word. Regret it, as we may, it is possible in English 
literature to find masterpieces, Shakespeare’s or Shake- 
spearian, which produce their fine effect by a richness and 
splendour of imagination; but which have no perfection of 
detail, no careful excellence of language, considered by strict 
eyes: it is no lack of appreciation, for what is still great in 
English literature, which forces us to confess, that verbal or 
minute perfection is not our strength. This it is, that 
makes the proper distinction of Milton, and of Arnold in our 
own day : that they had the classical and laborious virtues of 
perfection in art, yet without detriment to their poetical 
liberty of imagination. And, whilst I hold Shakespeare and 
Browning in my heart of hearts, I cannot hold them blame- 
less about matters, in which Milton and Arnold have but 
little or no blame. 

In France, each venture of the poets has been, after its own 
fashion, conducted with thought and with deliberation : it is, 
for the poets of France, a matter of scholarship, a mark of 
nobility, that poetry should be in touch with some high tra- 
dition ; or, that it should go forth upon untried paths, with an 
anxiety and a discretion, in themselves traditional. Villon! 
the first great poet of France: what delicacy, what intricate 
and artful delicacy, pervades those poems of his, so sordid, 
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many of them, in everything but form! Coming to the first 
critical age of French literature, coming to the Renaissance, 
to the P/éiade, the power and the charm of their work lie in 
its loyal sense of the Greek and Latin greatness: those 
dexterous odes and sonnets, lyrics and songs, gave to 
French readers, something as the nobler Dante had given to 
Italian, the capacity of feeling their fresh and modern senti- 
ments through classic means. Not in the pedant’s unreal way, 
but in the artist’s loyal way, Ronsard or du Bellay became 
the Horace, the Catullus, the Ovid, of France. The next 
great age, the age of the Alexandrine; in part from a certain 
gravity, that could chaunt, but not sing; in part from a certain 
sense of dislike for the infinite airs and graces of the lighter 
lyric; pursued the way of Euripides and of Seneca. These 
were great men: Corneille! Racine! greater, it may be, than 
the present age admits; so austere are they, so majestic, and 
so restrained. But, when the dignity of that manner became 
a burden, and their confined and narrow bounds, a prison: 
French poets, again obedient to tradition, looked back to the 
Provengal singers, and to the Renaissance: and so Roman- 
ticism came about. Luxuriant and extravagant, it yet 
produced great poetry: the men of 1830, though they sought 
for inspiration in strange places, mediaeval and barbaric, 
cared greatly for beauty; and for beauty, not of mere con- 
ception, not only in idea; but for beauty of form, and in 
expression also. It is a familiar story; we know, how from 
extravagance came the need of stricter bounds, once more: 
how Gautier laboured his verse into ivories and medallions, 
for refinement and lucidity, choosing the dainty material, 
appropriate to such work; how Baudelaire conveyed into 
French verse the gloom and the weight, the ‘“ majesty of 
grief”, the mysterious music, foreign, so our ignorance might 
have held, to its genius, but natural through his; how M. 
Leconte de Lisle, a master of erudition, surveyed the whole 
world, classic and modern, civil and savage, with an instinct 
for its varied meanings, and with the power to express 
them, in verse laden with a tragic philosophy. We know, 
again, with what felicity M. de Banville, whose death we 
mourn, played upon the French language in such wise, that 
beside him, what higher praise ? even Mr. Austin Dobson 
stammers. Romantique, Parnassien, Naturaliste; all, who 
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care for France, know these schools of art, and the various 
branches of them. 

But we have now to say the few words, possible to an 
English writer, upon the last, the newest, of the French 
schools: and it cannot be without great caution, great defe- 
rence, great submission, that I must speak. So sincerely do I 
feel this ; so well do I recognize the difficulty of criticism and 
the peril of wrong judgment, incident to writers upon a 
foreign literature: that I will stand aside, and let a more 
competent writer define the schools, to which belong, not, it 
may be thought, too happily, the names of décadence or of 
symbolisme. Here is a concise view of them, by M. Antoni 
Lange: 

‘‘ Manque d'Idées et de Formes neuves dans la littérature 
contemporaine : méme chose en peinture et musique avant 
le Plein-air et le Wagnérisme. Un désir littéraire nouveau 
parmi l'Europe: la France, avec ses ‘ Décadents’ qu'elle 
insulte, ouvre la voie. 

“ Histoire: chute du Romantisme, Parnassiens, le Natu- 
ralisme. Le Naturalisme a les tabula presentia et absentia 
—miétier et préparation,—et non comparationis que posstde 
le Symbolisme, qui est philosophique. 

‘‘ Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé. 

“ Paul Verlaine et son école : Jean Moréas, Jules Laforgue, 
Gustave Kahn, etc. Cette école n'est pas sortie du Roman- 
tisme et le continue. 

“ L’école Symboliste et instrumentiste: école de Stéphane 
Mallarmé, dont René Ghil, Stuart Merrill, Henri de Régnier, 
Francis Vielé-Griffin, Emile Verhaeren, Georges Khnopff, 
c'est l’Ecole Nouvelle. 

‘Forme et matiére : Symbole et musique. 

‘“‘Matiére, La poétique nouvelle: le TRAITE DU VERBE. 
Le tout de la théorie symboliste est dans ces mots de Mal- 
ae brut et immédiat ici, 1a essentiel....’ La 
Poésie est un Symbole. 

“Le point philosophique de |’Ecole: évolution, perfec- 
tionnement de I’humanité, Dieu et religion rationnels, véné- 
ration de la Raison, le sentiment dans l’intellect, oubli du 
Moi, universalisme des Symbolistes. 

“Forme. Forme stricte. Enrichissement de la langue. 
Musique de la langue Frangaise, son histoire: Hugo, 
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Gautier, Banville, Sully-Prudhomme, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé. 

“ Audition colorée. Une langue unissant les formes poéti- 
ques, éloquente, plastique, pictorale et musicale: |’ INSTRU- 
MENTATION PARLEE de René Ghil. 

“Conclusion: C’est 1a l’Ecole nouvelle: ‘elle est en sa 
période d’orage et de guerre. Elle deviendra une source 
d’universalisme actif et créateur pour le siécle qui vient, car 
il y aen elle les rayons de la Vérité.’” 

Now, that is a most remarkable statement: we are here 
presented with a theory and a practice of poetry, involving, 
it would seem, Wagner’s music, and Bacon’s induction, and 
an host of scientific or philosophical things. It must either 
be very absurd : or very serious. I speak for myself: having 
read, pondered, and discussed, many volumes of this poetry, 
I do not find it absurd: on the contrary, I am somewhat 
disposed, to think it a little too serious. But that is a fault, 
venial indeed, in this hasty and impatient age. 

In English, décadence and the literature thereof, mean 
this: the period, at which passion, or romance, or tragedy, 
or sorrow, or any other form of activity or of emotion, 
must be refined upon, and curiously considered, for literary 
treatment: an age of afterthought, of reflection. Hence 
come one great virtue, and one great vice: the virtue of 
much and careful meditation upon life, its emotions and its 
incidents: the vice of over subtilty and of affectation, when 
thought thinks upon itself, and when emotions become 
entangled with the consciousness of them. 

In English, syméolisme, and its literature, mean this: a 
recognition, in things, of a double existence: their existence 
in nature, and their existence in mind. 7he suu sets: what 
is the impression of that upon your mind, as you say the 
words? Clearly, that is the “true truth” of the thing; its 
real and eternal significance: not the mere natural fact, but 
the thing, asit is inthought. So, literature is the evocation 
of truth from the passing show of things: a view, curiously 
like many philosophical views, from the days of Heraclitus 
to the days of Kant. 

Now, in either of these schools, poetry becomes a matter 
of infinite pains, and of singular attention: to catch the 
precise aspect of a thing, as you see or feel it; to express, 
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not the obvious and barren fact, but the inner and fruitful 
force of it; this is far from easy, far from trivial. And there 
are plenty of French versifiers, who produce mere riddles, 
meaningless and false, the mystifications of a trifling inge- 
nuity. But the greater poets, whatever else may be said of 
them, are not of this kind: they are serious artists, true 
scholars, or real thinkers. 

But where, it may be asked, where is the distinction of 
these men? Was not Rossetti, was not Baudelaire, each in 
his own way, mystical and reflective, following a somewhat 
tortuous way of thought? And did not Wordsworth, or did 
not Arnold, find in “ the poet’s consecration, and the dream,” 
in themselves, ‘‘the light that never was, on sea or land” ? 
Let us distinguish a little: it is in the deliberate science, the 
poetical science of these French poets, that their distinction 
lies. Each word is chosen, not for its own beauty or excel- 
lence; but, as a painter chooses his scheme of colour, or the 
musician his key; just so, do these poets choose, what shall 
be the dominant colour and tone of their poem. Now, in 
England we hear much vague and vicious talk about the 
arts, in which the terms of one are misapplied to another. 
In this French school, there is not this loose talk: but there 
is, in process of perfection, a complete science of relations 
between colour and sound, for poetical use. In the endeavour 
to make poetry universal, not parochial ; to fill it with ideas 
of general force and value, not with arbitrary and personal 
ideas ; not only the matter, but the form, is considered : and 
to the perfect truth of the one, corresponds the perfect truth 
of the other. So that, in this way, a syméoliste poem is 
poetical, yet scientific: it is no longer descriptive or sensa- 
tional, but, in a very real way, spiritual and true. 

I cannot undertake to classify the leading writers of déca- 
dence and of symbolisme: they have points in common; 
some are more, some less, scientific than others; it is not 
for an Englishman to presume in this matter. But I will 
briefly mention a few of them: and so conclude an imperfect 
and tentative account, in which nothing must be taken for 
criticism, but rather for history. 

M. Verlaine is now well known, and advanced in years: 
his poetry is musical to the verge of actual sound, in which 
meaning is of novalue. Not that it is indeed so, with him: 
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but mere melody could scarce go farther, yet remain intel- 
ligible. His chief books, it may be thought, are Les Fétes 
Galantes, Sagesse, Amour,and Parallélément. 

M. Mallarmé is accepted, by the younger poets, as “the 
master”: a poet of the strictest method, with a singular 
combination of sweetness and austerity, the result of imagi- 
nation and of science: his sonnets, and L’Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune, for all their difficulty to foreign readers, convey a 
sense of his power. 

M. Kahn, among the younger poets, is the most admirable, 
for a certain refinement of musical charm, and for a certain 
power of expressing a subtile and vagrant emotion, with a 
marvellous exactitude and delicacy : as may be seen in his 
Palais Nomades. 

M. Ghil is the theorist ; his poems, to my hesitating mind 
at least, are less interesting than his theories: so I will now 
recommend only his treatise, with a preface by M. Mallarmé, 
Le Traité du Verbe. 

M. Moréas, a poet of some audacity, gives a singular 
effect of robustness, by poems not at all lacking in qualities 
of grace and beauty: witness Les Cantilénes. 

Of Rimbaud and Laforgue, I do not here speak: because 
their names are familiar in great measure; and because, of 
all poets, they are the most impossible to describe. Not 
that these meagre sentences are put forward, as properly 
descriptive: but as hints of the way in which these poets 
affect the reader, each in his different degree and kind, by 
their several manners, more than by their matter. 

I seem to hear some friend exclaim : ‘“‘ What is the use of 
all this talk about science? Poeta nascitur, non fit.” True! 
a man cannot make himself a poet: but “ the born poet” has 
to make his poetry. And the younger poets of France are 
‘‘making verses”, to use that sensible phrase of the last 
century, in a way not uninteresting, I think, to some of us 
English islanders. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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“NON SUM QUALIS ERAM BONAE 
SUB REGNO CYNARAE.” 


Last night, ah! yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine, 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul, between the kisses and the wine: 
And I was desolate, and sick of an old passion: 

Yea! I was desolate, and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


All night, upon my breast, I felt her warm heart beat ; 
Night long, within mine arms, in love and sleep she lay: 
Surely the kisses of her bought, red mouth were sweet ? 
But I was desolate, and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke, and found, the dawn was gray: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind! 

Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng ; 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind: 

But I was desolate, and sick of an old passion ; 
Yea! desolate, because the dance was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music, and for stronger wine: 
But, when the feast is finished, and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine! 
And I am desolate, and sick of an old passion: 
Yea! hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
ERNEST Dowson. 





PEROR MARCUS AURELIUS AN- 
TONINUS. 

It is one of the boasts of our day, that we 
provide good literature for our people at an 
extraordinarily low price. And nobody, 
certainly, can deny this. Think, for 
example, what Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have been 
doing with their Universal Library, or Mr. Walter Scott 
with his Camelot Classics. In either series we have such 
books as Bacon’s Essays, Butler’s Analogy, the Poems of 
Keats, the Religio Medici, Reynold’s Discourses. Could 
anything, one is inclined to say, be better; anything more 
full of encouragement? Here is experience proving to us, 
that people throughout the country are only too glad to read 
such books as these; and that the publishers are giving them, 
what they want, at the cost of but a few pence. 

Charles Kingsley, as we all remember, unmercifully lashed 
the wretched men, who provided us with things ‘‘cheap and 
nasty”: nor could any castigation be too severe for them. 
But things cheap, and not nasty! To bring about this com- 
bination, to bring it about in so important a matter as litera- 
ture, is to put society in your debt. Surely, it is not to look 
upon one’s own day with too partial an eye, if one says, that 
in so many of the books now brought out in a popular form 
this admirable combination may be found. They are not, it 
may be, very beautiful books; they are not handsome and 
sumptuous books, such as would be ‘‘an ornament to any 
gentleman’s library”: but their type is good, their paper 
good enough, their covers simple: they are volumes we are 
not afraid to put in our pockets, and carry about with us; to 
‘‘mark,” as well as to “read, learn, and digest.” And this 
is precisely what we want. 

Not, indeed, that we want nothing else. The born book- 
lover, I had almost said the born lover of literature, knows 
the fascination of a really fine edition ; fine in its outer pre- 
sentation, as well as in its scholarship. There are two kinds 
of books, preeminently, which seem to have, as it were, a 
natural claim on this grace: books of poetry, and books of 
devotion. The Hesperides of Herrick, the minor poems of 
Milton, the Confessions of St. Augustine, the Imitatio, the 
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Book of Psalms, the Book of Job: these are some specimens 
of literature, which the sense of propriety in us longs to see 
sent forth into the world, beautifully. Do not tell me, that 
the form of the characters, the spacing of the lines, the pro- 
portion of the margins, the surface of the paper, are of no 
concern, if I am once intent upon the thought and spirit of 
the things said. They induce in me a better temper for ap- 
preciating what is said: for they satisfy and attune more senses 
than one at the same moment. I confess, and have no desire 
to escape from, the magic influence of choice surroundings ; 
an influence so delicate, subtile, potent, inexpressible, defying 
analysis. The Book of Psalms, the Book of Job: if some- 
body would take these, and publish them from the authorized 
version in separate volumes, with the nearest approach, of 
which we are at present capable, to the beauty, the complete- 
ness, of an Aldine; what gratitude some of us would have! 
There are practical difficulties of copyright in the way of 
esi the Holy Scriptures: yet, surely, these are not 
insuperable. To carry a whole Bible about, when, at the 
moment, you want only a little, single, portion of it, is in- 
convenient. Moreover, the Bible as a whole is still waiting 
for a fine edition. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius is one of 
those books of devotion, or of devout meditation, which, 
as Emerson has somewhere said, a man should read upon 
his knees. It is also one of those intimate books, which we 
will have, if wecan get it, beautiful; as a devotee his Book of 
Hours. But the first thing, no doubt, was to obtain a cor- 
rect English translation of the Emperor’s crabbed and cor- 
rupt Greek. That was given us, now many years since, by 
an admirable scholar of the true order of scholars, George 
Long. It came forth pleasantly printed and bound: but this 
early edition has been long out of print, and unobtainable : 
and, for many a day, we have had to make shift with the 
translation, as it appears in Bohn’s well-known series of 
classical authors. I do not hint any disparagement of this 
series: most of us, if we confess the truth, owe to it extra- 
ordinary obligations : and, considering its purpose, there is 
nothing to complain of, there is much to praise, in its form. 
But Marcus Aurelius, Marcus Aurelius translated as George 
Long translated it, was destined, ultimately, to come out and 








stand by itself. This long-expected edition has arrived at last, 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and published by Messrs. Bell, 
of York Street, Covent Garden. Somebody, writing to me 
about it, commends it as being ‘‘inanentirelyadmirable form.” 
I will echo that praise heartily. For there is, indeed, only one 
point in the form of the book, to which one feels any desire to 
make objection: itis the thickness of the paper. Fora small 
book, such as this is, the paper is certainly too thick ; from 
a practical point of view, it prevents the leaves turning over 
easily, and lying spread open. One of the characteristic 
excellencies of the smaller books, issued from the presses of 
Italy and France, for example, in old days, is the thinness 
of their paper: not that it is flimsy ; it is tough, sufficiently 
opaque, and yet at the same time thin; as the vellum of the 
old manuscripts was in comparison with our modern vellum. 
As a consequence, how ee an Aldus, or a Colonaeus, 
is to handle, to turn the pages of! there is not a suspicion of 
clumsiness. But, perhaps, the secret lies in this, that paper- 
making is no longer what paper-making once was. 

Everybody knows Matthew Arnold’s famous essay, in his 
volume entitled ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,” on Marcus Aurelius, 
called forth by this very translation of George Long’s. He 
speaks there at great length, with the subtilty of insight and 
felicity of expression, which distinguished him from all other 
English critics, on the interest, which attaches itself to the 
memory of this great man, and the ethical value of his teach- 
ing. At the present moment, therefore, I shall not venture 
upon saying anything on these points. But it may be of 
some interest and use to give here a list, and some short 
account, of the translations of Marcus Aurelius, which have 
from time to time appeared during the last three hundred 
years or so: and in order to compare these together with the 
more point, we may choose out one particular, characteristic, 
passage, a how it is rendered in each of them. 

But, first of all, before giving these specimens of transla- 
tion, I must call attention to a famous sixteenth century 
book, entitled, ‘‘The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, 
Emperour and eloquent Oratour”; and make some few 
remarks on it. : 

The first edition of this curious work, which during the 
sixteenth century passed through at least some fourteen 
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editions, and was rivalled in its popularity only by the Bible 
itself, appeared in the year 1534. The earliest impression, 
however, which I have been able to see, bears the imprint : 
“ Londini in Aedibus Thomas Bie]rtheleti Regii Impressoris. 
“ Anno. M.D. xxxviii.” It is of this work, that Meric Casaubon 
writes: ‘There hath beene many yeares agoe a certaine Booke, 
“first written in Spanish; and since translated into Italian, 
“ French, English, and how many tongues more I know not.” 
In the colophon of the copy I have just spoken of the cir- 
cumstance of its translation into English is recorded with a 
charming aivefé in the following words: ‘“‘ Thus endeth the 
“volume of Marke Aurelie emperour, otherwise called the 
‘ golden boke, translated oute of Frenche into Englyshe by 
” John Bourchier knyghte lorde Barners, deputie general of 
“the kynge’s town ft Caleis and marches of the same, at 
‘the instat desire of his nephewe syr Francis Bryan knyghte, 
“ended at Caleis the tenth day of Marche, in the yere of the 
‘‘ Reygne of our souerayn lorde kynge HENry the. viii. the 
“sas, 

The author of this popular work was a certain Antonio 
de Guevara, Bishop of Guadix; confessor and chronicler to 
the Emperor, Charles V. His book consists of an account 
of the Life and Sayings of Marcus Aurelius, with the addition 
of certain letters of the Emperor’s: the whole, as Guevara 
gave out, being a translation of a manuscript preserved at 
Florence, among the books collected there by Cosmo de 
Medicis. As all the accounts, however, by English writers, 
of the circumstances attending the appearance of this work 
are, so far as they are known to me, very confused or imper- 
fect, I will here venture upon a short digression, by way of 
attempting a somewhat clearer account of its origin and 
history. 

The original manuscript at Florence was written in Greek: 
but Guevara had no pretensions to any knowledge of that 
language. “I have drawen this”, he therefore says, to use 
the words of an old translator, “‘ out of greke throughe the 
“ helpe of my frends ”: adding elsewhere: ‘‘ I began to studye 
‘this woorke in the yeare, a thousande, five hundred, and 
‘“‘ eyghtene, and untill the yeare, a thousande, five hundred, 
“‘ twentie and foure, I could neyther understand, nor knowe, 
“‘ wherein I was occupied. and albeit I kept it secreat . vi. 
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‘‘yeres yet it was knowen abroade wherupon the Emperour 
‘his maiestie being with the feauer diseased, sent to me for 
‘it to passe the tyme away. And I (according to his com- 
‘‘ maundement) shewed him Marcus Aurelius that then was 
‘uncorrected, and humbly beseaching him sayde: that for 
‘* recompence of all my trauaile, I desyred no other rewarde, 
‘ but that no man in hys chamber myghte copye the booke. 
‘And I in the meane tyme proceded to accomplyshe the 
‘‘ worke, Because I did not meane in suche maner to pub- 
‘‘lyshe it.” But this not unreasonable request of Guevara’s 
was disregarded: we read therefore: “And thus when I 
‘‘ hadde finyshed the woorke, and thought to have publyshed 
‘it, I perceaued that Marcus Aurelius was now imprinted 
“at Ciuile.” 

Now the oldest edition of this work, in its original form, 
known to Brunet, was printed ‘en la triunfante villa de 
‘‘ Enueres por Joannes Grapheus,” in 1529. Of this edition 
there is a mutilated copy in the British Museum, the 
title of which runs: ‘‘Libro Aureo de Marco Aurelio: 
‘“‘emperador y _ eloquentissimo orador. Nueuamente 
‘‘Impresso.” The use of the word “ Nueuamente ” obviously 
proves the existence of an earlier edition, than this of 1529: 
and, indeed, according to Guevara himself, the book had 
already been printed before this time in Portugal and Navarre, 
as well as at Seville. 

But in this same year, 1529, the work appeared, greatly 
enlarged, and in an altered and completed form, under the 
title, ‘“ Relox de Principes”, or The Dial for Princes. “It 
‘was not my minde ”, says Guevara of this new edition, “ to 
“ translate Marcus Aurelius, but to make a dial for Prynces, 
‘whereby all christien people maye be gouerned and ruled.” 
He proposed to himself in short, little else in it than a kind 
of romance, founded on the imaginary life and character of 
Marcus Aurelius ; and designed to place before the Emperor, 
Charles V, the portrait of a prince, in wisdom and in virtue 
the most perfect of antiquity. 

It was not, however, in this later form as “ The Dial of 
“Princes”, but in its original form as “ The Golden Book 
‘of Marcus Aurelius”, that Guevara’s work attained its 
great, its extraordinary, reputation. Its popularity, indeed, 
was sO immense, that we are told, as I have already men- 
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tioned, that no book, except the Bible, passed through so 
many editions during the sixteenth century, and was so many 
times translated into various languages. But we must by 
no means suppose, that it was popular attention alone, that 
was attracted by it; but the attention and criticism of 
scholars as well: so that, when in the year 1540 a clerk in 
the college at Soria pointed out, that this production of 
Guevara had really little or nothing in common with the 
authentic manuscripts of Marcus Aurelius, Guevara himself 
became the object of a severe and prolonged criticism. Now, 
it is the common thing to speak of this ‘“ Golden Book of 
‘‘ Marcus Aurelius” as if it were a forgery. That there was 
fraud somewhere is, no doubt, certain: but on the other 
hand it must be remembered, that we have the frank ac- 
knowledgment of Guevara himself, that he was ignorant of 
the Greek language : and we know, that certain of the most 
authentic manuscripts of Marcus Aurelius are preserved in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. In the absence of 
proper evidence for coming at a judgment in the matter, any 
very serious conjecture on my part would be absurd: but, 
surely, it is not improbable, that the influences of the New 
Learning, like the fumes of old wine long buried in the earth, 
affected Guevara in a manner not altogether unlike that, in 
which the influences of our early poetry affected Chatterton. 
“ Not forgery at all, but identification ”, exclaimed Rossetti of 
the poems of Rowley. And may we not, perhaps, exclaim in 
the same words of ‘‘ The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius ” ? 
always remembering, however, that in Chatterton these elder 
influences produced a little incomparable verse ; whereas in 
Guevara they produced only a very singular curiosity. I 
will finish these few remarks on the subject by adding, that 
of “The Dial of Princes” there exists an early translation 
into English made by one Thomas North: the first edition of 
which is in folio, and was published at London in the year 
1568. 

I need scarcely point out, that any attempt to estimate 
accurately the respective value of our English translations 
of this famous work would be beyond the scope of a cursory 
essay, such as the present. I propose, therefore, todo no more 
than enumerate, as briefly as possible, the several versions ; 
adding any account, which each translator may have left us, 
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of his work. And that some clear idea may be formed of the 
character of each of these attempts, I will select one of the 
meditations, that famous meditation out of the fourth book, 
in which Marcus Aurelius conceives the world as the City of 
God ; and will quote, in order, the several translations given 
of this passage. But, to start with, I will give it in the 
original Greek, according to the text edited by J. Stich, 
Leipsic, 1882, p. 38,: 

(1) Tlay pcos ‘cwvapusber, 8 0 oot eae ppuoar oy sorw, Moo HE, Oudev pos 
poupor, oude arpipeow, TO wos einai per Tay pos xapnes, Q Sépovew as ros 
pats, & Quoi’ &% TU mavTa, ey cot Tek oy eis oe mavta, "Exeivos pev 
onot’ Tloas pia Kéxpozros" ov de oux epeis "QO. rors Qian Asoc ; . 

The first English translation of the Meditations was 
that done by Meric, the son of Isaac Casaubon; and published 
by him at London, in the year 1634. The title-page of this 
translation runs thus: “ Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the 
‘‘Roman Emperor, his Meditations concerning Himselfe: 
“Treating of a Naturall Man’s happinesse; Wherein it 
‘‘ consisteth, and of the Meanes to attaine unto it. Trans- 
‘lated out of the Originall Greeke; with Notes: by Meric 
‘‘ Casaubon, B. of D. and Prebendarie of Christ Church, 
‘‘ Canterbury,” etc. “ Twice it is true, within these 80 yeares”’, 
he says in his preface, this book “‘ hath already beene set 
‘out in its owne originall Greeke: and set out both times 
‘‘ with a Latin Translation, much revised and corrected in the 
‘“‘ latter edition. Yet such are those editions, both of them, 
‘‘ so confused, and so corrupt ; and such is the Translation 
‘‘in both the Editions, so imperfect often, and impertinent ; 
‘that I say not so absurd and erroneous, as that it is not 
‘“‘easie to determine whether it be harder to understand 
‘‘ Antoninus his meaning by the Greek that is printed ; or 
‘the Greeke that is printed, by the Translatié of it.” Of 
these two editions, here referred to, the older was that 
published at Ziirich in 1559, containing twelve books, to use 
the phrase of the title, “Grace et Latiné nunc primum 
‘‘ gediti, Guilielmo Xylandro Augustano interprete: qui etiam 
‘* annotationes adiecit.” 

A glance at Long’s translation will show how often that 
sign is employed, which indicates a passage corrupt beyond 
the possibility of any plausible conjecture as to its original 
reading: and this, too, after the world of scholars, during 
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the last three centuries, has been engaged upon the correction 
of the text. It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine the early 
state of a text, whose present condition has only been brought 
about by degrees, through the successive labours of its 
‘commentators. Meric Casaubon takes particular occasion, 
indeed, to speak of his own emendations and readings of the 
original Greek: “that”, as he says, ‘‘ whereas I take upon 
“me to translate Warcus Antoninus Augustus, | may not 
“be suspected to have translated Gulelmus Xylander 
“ Augustanus”. But now, without more words, let us turn 
to his translation of the passage I have selected as our 
specimen: which, in the first edition of his work, occurs on 
page 46; iv, 19. 

(2) ‘‘Whatsoever is expedient unto thefe], O World, is 
‘expedient unto me, nothing can either be unseasonable 
‘unto me, or out of date, which unto thee is seasonable. 
‘‘ Whatsoever thy seasons beare, shall ever by me bee esteemed 
‘‘ as happy fruit, and increase. O Nature! from thee are all 
“ things, in thee all things subsist, and to thee all tend. 
“Could he say of Athens, Zhou lovely Citie of Cecrops ; 
“and shalt not thou say of the World, Zhou lovely Citie of 
“God?”  .- 

An admirable rendering this, as it seems to me: not quite 
literal, no doubt, not giving the precise shade of meaning in 
every word of the original; but catching with singular 
felicity its spirit and manner, the noble style of the Emperor’s 
thought and expression. Beside of this it will be of interest, 
I think, to set the Latin translation of the passage by 
Xylander, as it is found on pagé 46 of the Editio Princeps. 

(3) “ Quicquid tibi, 6 Natura rerum, cduenit, id omne 
“‘ mihi conuenit, nihilg mihi uel immaturum est, uel tardi, 
“‘ quod tibi sit tépestiuum : oé id fructum meum puto, quod 
‘‘ tuae ferunt horz. Ex te sunt, & in una te omnia, ac in te 
“unam omnia redeunt. Quidam dixit, 6 chara Cecropis 
“urbs. ego autem de te cur non dicam, 6 chara Dei 
“ urbs ?” 

In 1643 Meric Casaubon himself published at London an 
edition of the Greek text with a Latin translation and commen- 
taries, which were, substantially, those of Xylander, but with 
considerable corrections and additions. The merits, however, 
of this edition were completely overshadowed by those of 
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the famous edition of Thomas Gataker, which appeared at 
Cambridge a few years later, namely in 1652. ‘‘Gataker”, 
says Long in the preface to his own translation, “‘ made and 
‘ suggested many good corrections, and he also made a new 
‘‘ Latin version, which is not a very good specimen of Latin, 
‘but it generally expresses the sense of the original and 
often better than some of the more recent translations. He 
added in the margin opposite to each paragraph references 
to the other parallel passages ; and he wrote acommentary, 
one of the most complete that has been written on any 
‘ancient author.” “ It is a wonderful monument of learning 
and labour, and certainly no Englishman has yet done any- 
‘‘ thing like it. Atthe end of his preface the editor says that 
‘ he wrote it at Rotherhithe near London in a severe winter, 
‘‘ when he was in the seventy-eighth year of his age, 1651.” 
I will now quote Gataker’s translation of the selected 
Meditation, which he numbers iv, 23; after that we will 
pass on to the other English translations. 

(4) “‘Qicqid tibi convenit, 6 Munde, convenit & mihi. 
‘‘ nihil mihi immaturum vel serum est, god est tibi tempes- 
‘tivum. fructds instar id est omne mihi, god tempestates 
‘ tuae, 6 Natura, ferunt. A te omnia sunt, in te consistunt, 
‘ad te redeunt. O urbs amica Cecropts, inqit ille: tu vero 
‘‘ non dicturus es, O urbs amica Jovts.” 

‘“ Most English people”, writes Matthew Arnold in the 
essay we have already alluded to, “‘who knew Marcus 
‘* Aurelius before Mr. Long appeared as his introducer, knew 
‘him through Jeremy Collier”: and “Jeremy Collier’s 
‘version deserves respect for its genuine spirit and vigour, 
‘ the spirit and vigour of the age of Dryden. Jeremy Collier 
* too, like Mr. Long, regarded in Marcus Aurelius the living 
‘‘ moralist, and not the dead classic; and his warmth of feel- 
‘* ing gave to his style an impetuosity and rhythm which from 
‘Mr. Long’s style (I do not blame it on that account) are 
‘ absent.” 

This well-known translation was published in London, in 
the year 1701, under the title, “‘The Emperor Marcus 
‘‘ Antoninus his conversation with Himself... . Translated 
“into English ... by Jeremy Collier, M.A....... ” The 
author states, that in the process of his work he made much 
use of the Quarto Edition, published in 1697: in which, 
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besides Gataker’s Annotations, he had the assistance of 
Monsieur Dacier’s Remarks, turned into Latin by Dr. Stan- 
hope: but that, as for the French translation itself, he never 
saw it until sometime after his own was finished, and part of 
it printed off; and that he made use of it only in explaining a 
single passage in the First Book. Of Casaubon, and his 
translation, Collier makes no mention at all. With reference 
to his own method he makes the remark, that as the Emperor’s 
“way of expressing himself is extraordinarily Brief: His 
‘“* Words” being ‘‘ sometimes over-burthen’d with Thought,” 
he has “in some few Places ventur'd to throw in a Word 
“or two, to make the Text more Intelligible.” Ceollier’s 
translation of our selected passage runs as follows; iv, 23: 

(5) “‘ Whatever is agreeable to you, O Universe, is so to 
““metoo. Your Things are never Mistim’d. Your Methods 
‘ are acceptable, and your Seasons all Spring and Summer 
“to me! From You all Things proceed, subsist in you, and 
‘Return to You. And if the Poet call’d Athens the City 
““ Beloved by Cecrops, why mayn’t the World be styl’d the 
‘“* Favourite Town of Fupiter ?” 

In 1742 was issued from the press of Robert Foulis, at 
Glasgow, ‘‘ The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
‘lius Antoninus. Newly translated from the Greek: with 
‘‘ Notes, and an Account of his Life.” The name of the 
author, or authors, of this translation is not given: but some 
idea of what it aims at may be gathered from the statement 
made in the introduction to it; ‘“‘The old English transla- 
‘‘ tion can scarce be agreeable to any reader; because of the 
‘ intricate and antiquated stile. The late translation seems 
“not to preserve sufficiently the grand simplicity of the 
“original. This translation, therefore, is almost intirely 
‘new; according to Gataker’s edition of the original, and 
“his Latin version.” The passage we are comparing is 
rendered thus; iv, 23: 

(6) ‘‘ Whatever is agreeable to thee, shall be agreeable to 
‘me, O graceful universe! Nothing shall be to me too early, 
‘‘or too late, which is seasonable to thee; whatever thy 
‘‘ seasons bear, shall be joyful fruits to me, O Nature! From 
‘ thee are all things; in thee they subsist; to thee they return. 
‘‘ Could one say, ‘ thou dearly beloved city of Cecrops!’ and 
‘wilt thou not say, ‘thou dearly beloved city of God!’” 
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The next translation appeared a few years later, in 1747, 
and was published in London under the title: ‘‘ The Com- 
‘‘ mentaries of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus... . Trans- 
“lated from the Original in Greek, By James Thomson, 
“ Gent. with a Short Preface by the Translator, which may 
‘serve for an Introduction to the Author’s Sentiments, 
‘concerning the Harmony and Progress of Universal 
‘‘ Nature, and the proper Virtues of Human Nature.” In 
the British Museum catalogue our translator is referred to 
as James Thomson, Gentleman, to distinguish him from 
his more famous namesake the poet. Of the present work he 
himself writes; ‘‘The Book is not altogether unknown to 
‘the Publick, and even very coarse Copies of an excellent 
“ Original have been well received, if one may judge from 
‘‘ the repeated Editions of some former Translations. That 
‘of Meric Casaubon is every where rude and unpolished, 
“often mistakes the Author's Meaning, and sometimes is 
‘unfair. That of feremy Collier bears so faint a Resem- 
‘‘ blance of the Original in a great many Places, that I cannot 
‘‘ imagine how it could be copy’d from it. The Translation 
‘lately publish’d at G/asgow is an Improvement on Casau- 
‘bon’s, but comes far short of the Perfection I aimed at, 
‘and wherein I have failed, should be glad to see another 
“attain.” Here is Thomson’s rendering of our passage; iv,16: 

(7) “‘ Every Thing befits me, O Universe, that is conform- 
‘‘ able to thee. Nothing seasonable to thee is too early or 
‘too late for me. The Fruit of Thy Seasons is my Fruit, 
“be what it will. O Nature from thee and in thee are all 
“ Things, and into thy Bosom it is that all Things do return. 
‘Does an Athenian speak with Rapture of his dear City 
“ of Cecrops, and wilt not thou say, O my dear City of Fove.” 

In 1792 ‘‘ The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
‘lius Antoninus. A new Translation from the Greek 
“ Original; with a life, notes, etc. by R. Graves, M.A..... - 
was published at Bath. Of former translations Graves seems 
only to have known Casaubon’s, Collier’s, and the Glasgow 
edition. To the first of these he merely alludes: in that of 
Collier he objects to the “‘many vulgarisms, anilities, and 
‘even ludicrous expressions”: while the Glasgow transla- 
tion he speaks of as being “ very faithful to the original in 
‘general; but often so unnecessarily “¢eva/, and with such 
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“a total neglect of elegance and harmony of style, that there 
‘is certainly room for improvement.” “In short”, he adds, 
‘as I have endeavoured to steer between the /vose translation 
‘of J. Collier, who often loses sight of his author; and the 
‘‘ dry manner of the Glasgow translator, who generally sticks 
‘‘ too close to him; I donot entirely despair of gaining more 
‘attention to one of the most curious, and in the opinion of 
‘‘ M. Casaubon, one of the most exce//ent works of antiquity.” 
Graves translates the passage before us thus; iv, 21: 

(8) ‘‘ Whatever is agreeable and consonant to thy system, 
‘“O Universe! is so tome. Nothing is either premature or 
“ too late, in my apprehension of things, which is seasonable 
‘to nature, and conducive to the good of the whole. I 
‘* esteem everything as advantageous to me which the seasons 
‘of nature produce. Everything is from her, subsists by 
‘her power, and returns into her again.—‘ O city beloved of 
‘‘Cecrops!’ says the poet, speaking of Athens. And why 
‘‘ may not we say, O thou favourite city of Jupiter! when we 
‘ speak of the universe.” 

We pass over nearly fifty years, till in 1844 there was 
published at London, “‘ The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
“ Antoninus, with the Manual of Epictetus, and a summary 
‘‘ of Christian Morality. Freely Translated from the Original 
“Greek, by Henry M’Cormac, M.D.” This translator 
makes no mention of the previous renderings ; and observes 
only that “‘ the spirit rather than the letter has been adhered 
‘‘ to.” Our passage in this version is as follows, p. 23: 

(9) ‘ Whatever is agreeable to thee, O universe, is like- 
‘‘wise so to me. Nothing is too early, nothing is too late 
‘“‘which is timely to thee. All which thou bearest in thy 
‘* seasons, O nature, are fruits to me: for everything is from 
“ thee, and in thee, and tothee. As some would exclaim, O 
“ city, beloved of Cecrops; but wilt thou not rather say—O 
“ city, beloved of God!” 

The next translation in order is that by George Long, the 
new edition of which has given occasion to the present article. 
Before, however, speaking of this I will mention, ‘“ The 
‘“‘ Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
‘‘ninus. A Revised Text with Translation and Commentary 
‘and an oe on the Relations of the Emperor with 
‘‘ Cornelius Fronto by Hastings Crossley, M.A.” published 
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at London in 1882. In this work reference is occasionally 
made to the versions of Meric Casaubon, Jeremy Collier, 
Thomson, and Schneider: the passage we are quoting from 
the fourth book is translated thus ; iv, 23: 

(10) ‘ All that is in harmony with thee, O World, is in 
‘harmony with me. Nothing is early or late for me, which 


ee 


is in season for thee. All that thy seasons, O Nature, 
‘‘ produce, is fruit forme. From thee, in thee, to thee, are all 
‘things. There is one who cries, ‘Dear City of Cecrops!’ 
‘and wilt thou not cry, ‘ Dear City of Zeus!"” 

Of the characteristics and merits of George Long’s transla- 

tion, published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy in the year 1848, 
under the title of “The Thoughts of the mens M. Aure- 
‘‘lius Antoninus,” I have no space now left me to speak. 
Nor is there much, that one would add, to what Matthew 
Arnold has already said upon this head in the well-known 
essay I have already referred to. I must be content, there- 
fore, with giving our specimen passage as Long translates 
it, and so finish; iv, 23: 
(11) ‘‘ Everything harmonizes with me, which is harmo- 
nious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for me is too early 
‘‘ nor too late, which is in due time for thee. Everything is 
‘‘ fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O Nature: from thee 
are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all things return. 
The poet says, Dear city of Cecrops; and wilt not thou say, 
‘“ Dear city of Zeus?” 

Yet I cannot finish without this last word. To one, whose 
inexpressibly good fortune it was to know George Long 
personally, as his master, it seems impossible, that any man 
should rise more fitted than he to translate, to interpret, 
Marcus Aurelius. A scholar of the finest order of scholars ; 
a philosopher, who looked out upon the world with the most 
searching eyes, with the kindest, most tender heart, imagin- 
able; who ordered his own spirit and conduct by the noblest 
traditions of antient virtue; who took the pleasures of life 
without fear of enjoying them; who bore its ill fortunes and 
pains without a murmur; such, as I remember him years 
and years ago, was this great man: to whose memory, with 
tears and in reverent affection, I offer the tribute of these 
poor words, THE EDITor. 
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CHANSONS. 


I. 


Voulez-vous écouter des chansons 

Miévres ou rares, rares ou noires ? 

Un berger qui passe sous le d6éme noir 

D'un ciel vague et sans floraisons 

En sait chanter de toutes sortes et de tous les tons. 


Voulez-vous feuilleter les plus vieux almanachs 
Qu’apportait le bon boiteux pour annoncer Saint Nicolas ? 
Au bout de la plaine 
Sous un ciel vague et noir sans floraisons 
Une vieille et douce, hors d’haleine 
S’assied dans la plaine vide, pour donner ses almanachs. 


Voulez-vous voir des cortéges 
Brillants et bruyants, avec des empereurs entrant 
Faucon au poing, dans les villes d’or 
Par les balancements soumis des échevins 
Tandis que le peuple en paillon boit du vin 
Ou s’arrache les piéces d’or 
Que lui jette le conquérant ? 


Un porte-balle saille 4 l’entrée du village 

Chargé de tous les triomphes de l’univers— 
Dans des pays d’or et de lumiére 

Les héros passent, jaunes, rouges, dorés, et verts. 








Il. 


Le doux enfant amour qui sait fleurir miracle 
Ecoute distraitement 
Le magicien venu vendre des talismans 
Des pantacles et des oracles. 


Le bonhomme, crane et mitre pointus s’essoufle 
‘* Des faux brocarts d’or et des vins de rubis 
De la jouvence aux flacons de cuivre en un treillis 
De brillants cailloux de riviére 
Et des cabochons de verre 
Ou d’industrieux Promethées soufflent 
Une ardente et d’or lumiére. 


‘‘ Aussi des nacres 
Serties des valves hypocrites 
Qui les dissimulent en mer; 
Aussi des micas derobés aux montagnes ; 
Des mules enchantées du vieux roi Soliman 


Savent seules, par les précipices de la montagne 
Ramener ces micas des orients 
Trouvailles inespérées des pies hypocrites 
Et les porter au magicien pour qu’elles gagnent 
Sous ses doigts inspirés valeur de talismans— 
Aussi voici des fleurs de pierres vives pour bouquet de sacre.” 


Le doux enfant amour qui sait fleurir miracle 
Répond distraitement : 
Ma bien aimée revient rire au bord de la source 
Et se penche y mirer ses yeux mon firmament 
Et voici par deux fois fleurir mon diamant. 
GUSTAVE KAHN. 





OME CONSIDERATIONS OF THE 

NATURE OF FINE ART: BEING 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 

STUDENTS OF THE WHITE- 

CHAPEL CRAFT SCHOOL, IN 

LITTLE ALIE STREET, ON THE 
. XVI" OF APRIL, MDCCCXCI. 

Gentlemen : those of you more especially, to whom I am to 
speak to-night, are, as I take it, about to adventure upon one 
of the most abstruse, the most difficult, the most elusive, of 
all human studies, the study of fine Art. There are many 
employments, which signify more, and are of greater moment 
in the world, than the practice of Art; yet there is none, 
which requires of us a more various capacity, or a more 
continued application. Other kinds of learning, such as 
History, or Biology, or Astronomy, proceed, however end- 
lessly, in a fixed direction; but Art appears as a cento of 
them all, with an addition peculiar to herself. I have read 
in one of those old Italian tractates on Painting, to me 
personally so full of instruction, but which the present age is 
able to neglect, a certain story of an artist more profound 
and erudite, than any other, whom the world has yet had the 
felicity to enjoy. The Cardinal Farnese discovered Michael 
hoe one day, when he was an old man, walking alone 
among the ruins of the Colosseum; and enquired of him 
what occasion had brought him thither. His reply was 
significant: “I go yet to school,” he said, “ that I may con- 
tinue to learn.” If he, who had cut the tombs, and designed 
the library, of the Medici, in the precinct of S. Lorenzo, could 
make such an answer as this; you will surely conceive it no 
discourtesy in me, if I, a beginner in these studies, should 
speak to you as beginners; and touch only upon the mere 
elements, the éz¢ia of Art. 

We live in an age, which more than any previous age of 
the world, is inclined to judge of things according to the 
circumstance and influence of the moment, in which it finds 
itself. The ages of antiquity, and, indeed, many subsequent 
ages, set up for themselves certain absolute cviteria, or 
standards of merit and demerit, of value and worthlessness, 
for their example and warning ; which, though they were for 
the most part empirical — yet gave to men a clear 
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and determinate notion of the capacity of life, and defined for 
them its purpose. We have rejected such criteria, as being 
opposed to reason; and yet we are swayed by every passing 
sentiment, and influenced by every accident of time. What- 
ever has been hitherto vingial is by us enquired into, 
discussed, and by not a few condemned, as a remnant of an 
erroneous past: either because it is easy and pleasant for us 
so to do, or because it agrees with some sentiment, which 
we affect. How many of the innumerable philosophies, 
creeds, and systems, which swarm, like summer flies, in the 
world, proceed from any profound, or just, intelligence of the 
nature and consequence of things? The limpid intellect of 
Matthew Arnold is his alone: but the drifting sentiment of 
a newspaper critic is common to three-quarters of the nation. 
Nor is it otherwise in Art. Here you will be perplexed 
with many conflicting theories: the battle of the styles is 
ever the talk of the amateur; and you will find but few 
masters to point out to you, that, beneath these superficial 
ornaments of art, lie the true essence and quality of her 
greatness. How necessary then it is for you, as for every 
beginner, to possess a clear apprehension of the nature of 
the task, which you have set yourselves; to have a per- 
spicuous criticism of things always present to your minds ; 
to see things, so far as that is possible, as they are in them- 
selves. How entirely necessary ; how entirely indispensable | 
And what may be this task, which you have set yourselves ? 
It is this; is it not? Zo attain toa masteryin Art. What, 
then, is Art: and what is meant by being a master in it ? 

I will endeavour this evening, if you please, to con- 
sider these two questions; and to discover some sufficient 
answer to them. What is Art? What is an Artist? 
But, first, there are one or two preliminary matters, which 
require some explanation. You will have perceived, from 
what I have already said to you, that I use the word “ Art,” 
in its widest signification, to include Literature, Music, 
Painting, Architecture; in short, whatever Art is fine in its 
nature, in contradistinction to those, which are merely me- 
chanical. ‘ But,” I hear one of you object, “ I am concerned 
only with cabinet making,” or another: “I, only with model- 
ling : and what has modelling, or cabinet making, to do with 
literature, or with music?” “ Little or nothing,” I answer 
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you, ‘if you consider the furniture, which is commonly sold 
in our shops, or the carving, which overloads the front of the 
last new restaurant in the town, to be the models of all that is 
excellent in Art. But the glazed ware of Della Robbia, and 
the woodwork of D’Agnolo, are they of this order? Not 
altogether, I imagine. The practical business of many of 
those inimitable workmen in Italy, during the 15" and 16 
centuries, consisted in some one particular craft, such as you 
yourselves are practising: but their interest and concern lay 
with the whole range and diapason of Art. Go to one of our 
great Museums, and look at the furniture, the pottery, 
the metal-work, common articles of daily use, which these 
men produced: how some figure on a door-knocker will 
betray their love of antique statuary ; some inlaid design on 
a cabinet, their delight in the poets; some moulding on a 
candlestick, their study of the Masters in Architecture! These 
men were not scholars, as were Simplicius, or Pontanus : 
but theirs was a true instinct; and their works are replete 
with all the charm of scholarship. They had filled them- 
selves with the spirit of Antiquity, the spirit of all, that was 
then best worth knowing in the world: And, with the 
Ancients, they had divined, that there are not many Arts. 
As there is but one proper study of mankind, which is man ; 


so is there but one art, the art of a fine and various expres- 
sion of the human “vag multipartita sed indivisibilis ; of 


many forms, no doubt, but ever impossible to divide. 

I have but hurriedly touched upon a matter difficult to 
understand, I fear, even when lucidly expressed at a proper 
length: but I have no time left me for a longer digression. 
You will reproach me with suggesting hard truths; when 
you bargained for plain matters, plainly spoken. You ex- 
pected me, perhaps, to talk to you, like the text-books upon 
‘‘The Complete Carpenter”; to chat to you of a short and 
easy way to the crafts: and all the while I have been telling 
you, that Art is far more difficult, than you had supposed. 

“Ah! but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?” 

If you have the instincts of true artists, you will rather 
invent fresh difficulties, than avoid those, which are obvious. 
Leonardo, Wren, all the spirits of the first order, were for 
ever proposing to themselves new and difficult problems. 
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If you have not the instinct of true artists, you will be dis- 
couraged and hindered by what I shall say to you, to-night : 
but what of that? We want only the fewest possible artists 
in the world: those only, who are artists in spite of them- 
selves; in spite of the disadvantages in which they are 
placed ; in spite of the labours, which they must undergo. 
It is impossible, that such a thing as ‘‘ Mediocrity” can be 
tolerated in Art. An indifferent piece of furniture is as 
great an offence to society, as an indifferent poem. Vasari 
tells us, that Michael Angelo, all his life through, perpetually 
directed his thoughts and energies, to the utmost perfection 
of Art. ‘“ Let’s strive to be the best,” cries Herrick: cer- 
tainly, in Art there is no other way. Mediocrity! Mon 
homines, non di—neither men, nor gods, can brook that! 
But it is time, that we should return to our enquiry: 
What is Art? and what is an Artist ? Paolo Lomazzo, the 
pupil of Gaudenzio Ferrari, illustrates the opening of his 
Tractate upon the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, by a figure out of the Logicians. “It is the 
difference of natural things,” he observes, ‘‘ which declares 
their form and essential qualities:” and he proceeds to 
elucidate his definitions of the matters in hand, by ob- 
serving their difference. His method has so much of 
felicity in it, that I shall myself endeavour to draw for you, 
to-night, two distinctions in this kind. I shall attempt 
to point out to you, in the first place, that which distin- 
guishes fine Art, from all the other concerns of the human 
mind; and in the second place, that which distinguishes the 
artist from the amateur, the accomplished, from the incom- 
plete worker. Since, by these two distinctions, you will per- 
ceive what is the essential quality of Art, and what the 
essential quality of an Artist: and so you will have the best 
answers to the questions proposed, which I am able to devise. 
Was it Emerson, or another, who observed, that, in read- 
ing the works of Francis Bacon, we are for ever coming upon 
sentences, whose effect is that of a door, suddenly opening 
upon some endless vista of the mind? Such a sentence 
occurs at the end of the second book of the De dugmentis, 
where the writer treats of the nature of Poetry. As it is not 
included in the English version, I will paraphrase the Latin 
for you. ‘ Heroical Poesy,” says Bacon, “ by proportioning 
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the shows of things according to the desires of the mind, 
differs from History, which is for submitting the mind to the 
nature of things.” And herein is suggested to us, the precise 
distinction between Art, and all other concerns of the human 
mind. In Art, the nature of things is submitted to the 
mind: but the mind in every other employment, submits 
itself to the nature of things. Thus, if you were to look for 
a description of the Milky Way in the Astronomers, you 
might find it spoken of as “a broad, irregular, luminous 
zone in the Heavens, the blended light of innumerable fixed 
stars, not distinguishable by the naked eye.” In such a way, 
a popular scientific account might very well begin: but how 
does the Poet describe it? “A meeting of gentle lights, 
without a name.” Natural, easy Suckling ! 
“ Her face is like the Milky Way i’ th’ sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights, without a name.” 

The nature of things has been submitted to the mind; and 
from the intellectual world, we are rapt into the world of the 
imagination. In the perfection of Science, the description of 
all astronomers whatsoever would become identical: but in 
the perfection of Art, the descriptions of the Poet belong to 
him alone, his peculiar, intimate apprehensions, in which none 
but himself can participate. And thus it is, that the bane of 
Science is the soul of Art; “the desires of the mind,” as 
Francis Bacon expresses it, or as we should say, the taste, 
the invention, the scholarship, in short the fine personality 
of the artist, the incommunicable part. 

But I will attempt to supply an analogy to these abstract 
speculations, from a particular example, that you may the 
more easily take my meaning. Let me suppose, that you 
have occasion to represent the story of Actaeon upon a panel, 
in carved or painted work: how would you proceed ? First, 
you would make the study for your metamorphosis of 
Actaeon; and next the several studies for the hounds. 
Then there would be the goddess herself, surrounded by 
her Nymphs, in their several motions. For these, you 
would, also, require the proper studies; as well as for the 
water ; and for the foliage and flowers, growing wild in the 
place, that you. might represent the action in a wood, ac- 
cording to the story. And to add a delectable variety to the 
scene, you might design — void places through the 





trees, with a distant prospect of mountains breaking a sky. 
Then, in order to accomplish the picture with knowledge, it 
will be necessary, that you should be acquainted not only 
with the anatomy of the human form and of certain animals; 
but, also, that you should be sufficiently skilled in botany, 
to understand the growth of the trees; and in geology, to 
understand the forms of the mountains. Such then, to 
recur to that phrase of Bacon’s, will be the natural shows of 
things, which you must submit to the desires of the mind. 
You are now come to the test and difficult passage of your 
art, without which your picture would remain but the 
representation of a stag pursued by dogs. 

The name of Actaeon will have recalled to your minds, 
what poets have written eloquently upon the theme, if you 
have that knowledge of literature, which is possible to every 
artist, for the pains. You would, at first, turn to Ovid; or 
if your reading goes no further than the English, you 
might turn to one of those imaginative interpretations to be 
found among the prose writers ; to that wonderful little book, 
perhaps, ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Ancients.” Or, let us say, 
that you will prefer that mystical allusion, which Shelley 
has to the story; for we, all of us, have read the “ Adonais.” 
But what moment in the action will you select? The same, 
perhaps, which I] Domenichino chose: but you will give to 
the scene a new interpretation. Actaeon, with the antlers 
still branching from his head, having but just now beheld 
in the goddess the naked soul of Nature, is about to flee 
over the world, pursued by the hounds of his own thoughts. 
The passion of the poet will have infected you; and you 
will work with a kind of enthusiasm. You will endeavour to 
emulate the expression of his verse in the touches of your 
pencil; accomplishing your picture with the same fine taste, 
and with an equal greatness of manner. 

I have been forced in my parallel, in order to convey to 
you my sense of this elevation of Art, to use some images, 
which are proper only to literature, for I am speaking to 
you. When you come to the painting or carving of your 
story, you will use those means of expression, which are 
proper to such arts, but which are impossible to language ; 
at least so far as I am able to understand it: for I have not 
that gift, which certain of our present writers boast, of word- 
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painting, of the manufacture of prose-poems. And a wonder- 
ful gift that must be, which consists in speaking intelligibly, 
by means of a confusion of the Arts, of a manifest Babel. 
Egli stesso s’accusa. 

Questi é Nembrotto, per lo cui mal coto 

Pure un linguaggio nel mondo non s'usa. 

Lasciamlo stare, enon parliamo a voto ; 

Che cosi é a lui ciascun linguaggio, 

Come il suo ad altrut, ch'a nulla é noto. 

But I have sufficiently pursued my example; and I will turn 
now to my second distinction. It is certainly to be regretted, 
that those admirable prefaces, which Vasari prefixed to his 
lives of the Artists, have not been translated into English ; 
at least, I have never been able to meet with any translation 
of them. The writer treats, at considerable length, of the 
nature and methods of Architecture, Sculpture, and Picture ; 
and in reviewing the masterpieces, which had been effected 
in these Arts, he concludes with a sentence of unusual sig- 
nificance. Design, he says, is the well-head of all Art; and 
in not having that, one has nothing: e non l’avendo, non 
st ha nulla. Design, then, is a matter, which we must be 
very careful to understand ; since it is of such singular im- 
portance to the artist. The word, if I mistake not, calls up 
in your minds a ready and definite image; but is it the same 
image, which was present to Vasari? Certainly, we all know 
what is meant by a design: it is any pattern, according to 
which a work of Art may be made; and in which its details 
are expressed and elaborated. That, no doubt, is one sig- 
nification of the particular expression, “‘a design”: but 
Vasari uses the word generally, “design”; and we must 
look for another and a more liberal meaning, if we would 
appreciate his thought. It is clear, that our own use of the 
word is not identical with that of three centuries ago: nor, 
I think, with that current in England, during the seventeenth 
century, or even later. Thus Dryden makes use of a phrase, 
in his translation of the ‘‘ De Arte Graphica,” which preserves 
to us this elder signification. Raphael, he says, “ design’d 
not naked bodies with as much learning as Michael Angelo”; 
whereas we should commonly say, that he did not draw the 
figure with as much learning as Michael Angelo. Again, in 
a seventeenth-century diary of Travels, which I was reading 
a little while since, the writer used the expression : “I de- 
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signed the Prospect”; just as a modern traveller would say, 
I made a sketch of the place. Now here is not a mere 
difference of words; but a real and sensible difference of 
thought and of method. The seventeenth-century traveller 
began his drawing with a very precise notion of what he was 
about: he deliberately accepted certain appearances in the 
view before him, and deliberately rejected certain others, in 
conformity with that impression, which he wished his land- 
skip to produce; and in this way he formed to himself an 
idea of the whole in his mind, which idea he represented in 
his drawing: in brief, “he designed the prospect.” In such 
a manner, our old water-colour painters invariably pro- 
ceeded: the method of Paul Sandby, or of Thomas Girtin, 
was such, that no alteration could be made in a picture when 
once begun. Their outlines, their washes, their touches for 
the heightening, were conducted in a definite series, and 
according to an order exactly determined, before a single 
stroke was put to the paper. ‘ Never,” says an admirable 
maxim of an old writer, “never give the least touch with 
your pencil, till you have well examined your design, and 
have settled your outlines ; nor till you have present in your 
mind a perfect idea of your work.” Indeed, the very drawing- 
paper, which these old water-colour painters employed, was 
so thin, and so little sized, that it allowed of no erasure: 
and thus they were forced to pursue the direct and deliberate 
methods, from which resulted no small part of their ex- 
cellence. The use of body-colour, since it allows continual 
re-touching, and one experiment to be followed by an- 
other, has almost destroyed this beautiful art. Our painters 
of to-day have lost the power, which Girtin and Sandby 
acquired by the directness of their methods; and they pur- 
sue only hesitating and tentative courses. Certainly, the 
height to which the ancients carried this power of conception 
is surprising. Menander, the Greek poet, in answer to one, 
who had enquired as to the progress of his comedy, replied, 
that he had finished it, not having written a single line, 
because he had constructed the action of it in his mind; he 
had designed it. That accomplished, the rest of his labours 
appeared to him of a mechanical sort ; and the production of 
time: he had merely to transcribe his comedy. In the same 
tenour, Du Fresnoy has his apothegm of Painting. The 
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original, he says, must be in the head; and the copy on the 
cloth: Archetypus in mente, A pographum in tela. 

The possession of this power of Design; this power of 
conceiving the idea of the proposed work as a whole, to the 
end that a single impression may be produced by it; the 
possession of this power, is that which distinguishes the 
accomplished from the incomplete worker. Elsewhere, we 
may find this same distinction differently expressed. ‘‘ What 
distinguishes the artist from the mere amateur,” says Goethe, 
“is Architectonice in its highest sense.” ‘“ Architectonice ; 
the qualities of Art, which are essential to Architecture :” 
that is the literal meaning of the word; not the meaning of 
the word in its highest sense. But Vitruvius will explain to 
us with clearness and precision, what was in Goethe’s mind 
when he drew this distinction. ‘ Architecture,” says Vitru- 
vius, “is a learning replete with much discipline and various 
erudition, according to the criterion of which, all works 
brought to pass in the other arts are to be judged”: and 
having said that, he proceeds to tell us what is this criterion, 
what are the essential qualities of Architecture. First, there 
is the order, the plan and arrangement of the work ; next, 
the proportion, the agreeable harmony of the parts, and their 
relation one to another and to the whole ; next, the symmetry, 
or the parity of parts to parts, as in the human body; then 
fitness, by which every part has its proper expression, and 
its proper disposition in the work, the minor parts their 
subordinate place, and the parts of importance their effective 

lace: and last, economy; by which the result of each part 
is at once in proportion to the labour bestowed on it, and to 
its destined place in the work. 

These qualities, then, upon which the accomplishment of 
fine Architecture wholly depends, constitute Architectonice in 
its highest sense: and the faculty of diffusing these qualities 
through a work either in Architecture, or another art; of 
so constructing a work as a whole, that there is no 
unmeaning or irrelevant passage in it, no part too striking 
or too little effective, no colour too glaring or too dull, nothing 
that does not contribute to the total impression ; this art of 
designing and preserving the unity of a work, is that, which 
distinguishes the accomplished from the incomplete worker, 
the artist from the amateur. 
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And nowI havedone. At the most, I have been able to put 
into your. hands the clues, by which you may discover a way 
for yourselves, through the labyrinth of uncertain thought 
and sentiment, which surrounds the Art of to-day. I could 
not doubt, that, in a school formed upon such admirable 
principles as this is, you would ever want the opportunity of 
sufficient practice in the technical part of your craft: and 
there was, therefore, no occasion for me to allude to that 
aspect of your studies. But there are other faculties to be 
acquired by you besides the cunning of the hand. The chief 
part of drawing, no doubt, is to draw; and of carving, to 
carve: yet these pursued alone will leave your work unin- 
teresting, and dull. If you would cultivate a good manner 
in Art, if you would express in your work vivacity, charm, 
invention, grace, variety, in short, all that belongs to the 
intimate and personal aspect of Art, you must inform your 
mind with a fine taste and a liberal spirit, by endeavouring 
to know all that is best knowing in the world, and by per- 
petually studying the masterpieces of art, the supreme 
moments of the supreme masters; and, above all, you must 
have a care for scholarship, and for clear, just, and vigorous 
thinking. If you will not be at the pains to form for your- 
selves this knowledge and judgement of things, you will never 
attain to a mastery in design; and your work, like so much 
modern work, will remain incomplete, unscholarly, and of little 
or no permanent value. You will not have for your excuse, 
that you were in want of perspicuous examples. In poetry, 
there are the works of Milton: in prose, there are the writings 
of Bacon and of Dryden; in Architecture, the Cathedral of 
Wren; in sculpture and painting, the Greek Statuary in the 
British Museum, and the Italian pictures in the National 
Gallery: all these are daily to your hand. If you would 
learn thoroughly what they have to teach, the rest of the 
world could add little to your knowledge. You do not want 
a multiplicity, but a greatness of examples. You may, 
perhaps, never be able to attain to the perfection of the 
grand Masters; but with pains and study, you may come to 
love and understand them: and to divine what is best and 
greatest in art; to desire and to follow after it; is in itself 
its own great distinction, its own immense reward. 

HERBERT P. Horne. 
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HE POETICAL WORKS OF MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD. A NOTE UPON 
LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS 
A FINE ART AND UPON THAT 
PRACTICE AND THOSE THEO- 
RIES OF WRITING WHICH 
WERE IN FAVOUR AT ONE 
TIME AMONG OUR MEN OF LETTERS. 

Not many days have passed, since a member was chosen 
by the French Academy. The accomplishments of this 
fortunate author were described by a newspaper, in one of 
its most ridiculous expressions, as being ‘‘ zot far to seek”: 
after the search it was discovered, that “not one of Pierre 
‘‘ Loti’s books resembled anything previously written by 
‘any one else”; and this judgment was intended, neither as 
a rebuke to the Academy, nor as a satire upon the new 
Academician. Now there is a sense in which it is true, that 
every human being, who comes into the world, is different 
from the remainder of the species; and in this sense it is 
also true, that the writings of every human being are dis- 
tinct and singular: but it was not in this broad way, that 
the newspaper spoke of Loti and of his productions ; it was 
more enthusiastic for its hero, it was less cautious for itself; 
and it wished us to understand, that his works afforded new 
and unprecedented models in the art of writing. This was 
the amazing discovery, that was “ot far to seek”: a fine 
discovery indeed, if it were true; and if it were possible, 
there could be no higher praise bestowed upon an author. 
But human nature being what it is, and the laws of thought 
and language being what they are, is it possible, we may 
ask, that the writings of any man should “ resemble nothing 
“ previously written by any one else”; and, if it were pos- 
sible, could those writings be pleasing or instructive? Were 
the same opinion expressed of any ones behaviour, we should 
imagine him to be either a primitive wild man, or an harm- 
less disordered person out of Bedlam ; and, if we pause and 
meditate, a like opinion will come to us about the exercise 
of every other human art or calling. What should we think 
of that painter, that merchant, that architect, that gardener, 
of whose operations, thoughts and business it could be said, 
that they resembled nothing previously composed, imagined, 
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or transacted, by any others of a similar employment ? Some 
of the great architects and painters of this our day have, it 
is true, shown us productions, which resemble nothing fine 
that was painted or built in former Ages; but it remains to 
be seen whether Posterity will consider these productions to 
be works of genius, or works of eccentricity and pride. The 
truth is, every Art must be what our ancestors described as 
a Mystery ; with its own fixed laws and constitution, with its 
own peculiar methods, and with its fine traditions. The 
novice, who would command the secrets of the Art, must 
first submit himself to a long apprenticeship, and to the most 
rigorous training; and his genius, if he be thus gifted, is to 
be shown, not by violating or by neglecting these wholesome 
and necessary laws, but by so mastering their principles as 
to extend them in a new direction, or to apply them in a 
more perfect way. If this be true in - one Art, surely it 
is true in all; and not least true, in the Art of writing. 


“ Those rules of old, discover'd not devis'd, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz'd: 
Nature, like Liberty, is but restrain'd 

By the same laws, which first Herself ordain'd. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man's pretending wit.” 


In justice to Pierre Loti, however, it may be asserted that 


his admirer did him wrong when he said, that the manner 
of his composition was new and strange. ‘“ What chiefly 
‘“moves us to admiration of Loti,” says a more knowing 
critic, “is the very opposite quality; a precision and a 
‘lucidity, which give to his work the air of classical excel- 
‘lence. At atime when so much French prose is hideous 
‘‘ with laboured phraseology, of science, of archaism, and of 
‘‘ slang, Loti writes a ‘ pure and proper’ prose, simple and 
‘‘ strong. Where Mr. Saintsbury sees artifice and affecta- 
‘tion, we see a curtosa felicitas,; that justifiable search for 
‘the right phrase, and the happy word, which only a good 
‘ writer undertakes. In Loti’s recent triumph over M. Zola, 
‘ The Academy has shown, not its preference for extravagant 
‘ beauty over extravagant ugliness ; but for a beauty, which 
“is classical and true. It is the author’s admirable clearness, 
‘employed upon unfamiliar matters, which yields the effect 
‘‘ of strangeness, and of deliberate novelty.” Here we come 
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upon a judgment, which is true, and therefore satisfying : 
Loti’s originality is confessed ; but, in praising him, the laws 
of his Art are neither contemned nor violated. ‘The first 
‘“‘ consideration for us is not whether we are amused and 
‘* pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are 
“ touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is, whether 
‘“ we were right in being amused with it, and in applauding 
“it, and in being moved by it.” 

It may be, that our modern authors and reviewers are all 
in a conspiracy to disguise their scholarship, as being out of 
fashion; and to dissemble the true extent of their accom- 
plishments ; but in studying the large volume of their works, 
we do not seem to find in them a presiding and pervading 
scholarship, a perpetual recognition that literature is a fine 
Art; and that they, the teachers and exponents of it, are the 
disciples of great masters, the students of great models, the 
guardians of an old tradition. The perception of this, I 
repeat, would seem to be as far from the thoughts and 
methods, as from the works, of a large number of our present 
authors and of their critics: hence, the apparent carelessness 
in the writings of the former, and the more evident want of 
principle in the judgments and opinions of the latter. “In 
futilem quandam ac deformem incidunt loquacitatem, qui, 
clim copiam sint professi, suatn produnt inopiam ; pariter 
et rem obscurant, et miseras auditorum aures onerant.” Of 
this obscurity and want of principle, the words about Loti, 
with which I opened my dissertation, are a fair example. 
Our critic informed us, that his reasons were “ot far to seek”, 
and they were not: for he admitted and imprisoned the first 
wandering thought, that stole into the vacancy of his mind ; 
without reflection, without considering viieihes his visitor 
were wise or foolish; and still less without pausing to make 
any nice distinction, which might explain or vindicate a 
sweeping and revolutionary judgment. ‘‘ Not one of his 
‘‘ books resembles anything previously written by any one 
“else”: how purely ridiculous would this criticism be, were 
it not melancholy, that a professional judge of literature 
should bring himself to imagine such a fact possible or such 
a judgment true. Nonsense is always foolish, and it may 
be irritating ; but “ grand nonsense”, as Dr. Johnson has 
observed, “is insupportable.” Every one of our reviewers 
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should profit by the wisdom of that most cautious French- 
man, who was haunted by a perpetual fear, “ La Peur d’étre 
‘‘Dupe:” if he do not imitate this caution, he will be respon- 
sible, sooner or later, for the generation and birth of nonsense, 
perhaps of “ grand nonsense.” “ Fortes creantur fortibus et 
“bonis” is not always true in common life, but it is always 
true in literature; and, in literature, a foolish progeny may 
be attributed for certain to a foolish sire. But no author 
should rely upon Nature’s bounty, however good and strong 
his natural gifts may be; for in the delicate and learned Art 
of authorship, whether in the creative sphere of it or in the 
critical, the finest natural gifts do not exempt their owner 
from the obligation to read and study. ‘‘ You can never be 
“wise”, Dr. Johnson observes again, ‘‘ You can never be wise, 
“unless you love reading:” and he says more forcibly in 
another place, “I never esire to converse with a man, who 
“has written more than he has read.” It is to be feared, 
therefore, that among certain of our modern authors Dr. 
Johnson would be reduced to silence: because, for want of 
reading, there is evolved by them, not literature, the result 
of scholarship and thought; but what Voltaire describes 
better as ‘‘les excréments de la littérature ;” evolved, that 


is, by the writer's own internal operations, like a spider’s web. 


“ Who shames a scribbler ? break one cobweb thro’ ; 
He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew: 
Destroy his fib, or sophistry, in vain; 

The creature's at his dirty work again, 

Thron'd on the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines.” 


“* Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines” is not so bada 
description of our current literature, taken in the mass, or of 
the disposition of its manufacturers. My comparison of it, 
to a spider’s web, might be justified on several grounds ; 
but one reason for the justice of it “2s not far to seek,” and 
this reason will show how far were our great authors from 
desiring to produce books, which “resembled nothing 
‘‘ previously written by any one else”: for they desired to 
produce literature, not to throw off the excrements of author- 
ship. As we examine the lives of our men of letters, we 
find, that, in every Age, they set before themselves some 
particular models ; the study of which was their business, 





and their delight ; which they gloried in trying to re-produce : 
not slavishly nor pedantically, but liberally ; in the manner 
of true genius, and according to the fine laws and traditions 
of the art of writing. In the first place, there were the 
Greek and Roman authors; in whose works our old writers 
were trained religiously, whom they never ceased to frequent, 
to enjoy, and to revere. They would one and all have 
supplicated the Ancients, in the words of Pope. 

“O may some spark of your celestial fire 

The last, the meanesi, of your sons inspire ; 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

T' admire superior sense, and doubt their own.” 

But in addition to these, the necessary teachers of all who 
would practise writing as an art, our own great masters 
chose dannii to inform themselves upon some later 
model. In Chaucer there is what Primers and Guide Books, 
those clysters for dyspeptic students, describe as his French 
manner, and as his Italian manner: by the latter expression 
we are to understand, that he was a most reverent 
admirer of Dante and of Boccaccio; that is: to say, he 
studied the best modern literature he could find; and 
without depreciating his native genius, we may assert that 
he and his works were much the better for these liberal 
pursuits. Spenser, again, was no less diligent in cultivating 
the Italians. I will not enter upon the vexed question of 
Shakespeare’s reading, except to affirm that it was wide: I 
only touch upon Ben Jonson’s learning, which is even 
squandered upon the surface of his prose; and thus we pass 
through the other dramatists, all very much “ Italianate”, 
to Milton. In his pages, the classical authors meet us at 
every turn: but we find in Milton, besides a loving intimacy 
with the classics, and with the great Italians, an acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to his two English predecessors. 
After recording his admiration for Chaucer, he says of 


Spenser, 
“ And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more ts meant than meets the ear.” 


Milton thus finely inaugurates that venerable tradition of 
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English letters, by which Spenser is enthroned as “the 
‘‘ poets’ poet.” And so the fair inheritance of learning was 
transmitted, from Milton to Dryden, from Dryden to 
Addison, to Pope, to Johnson: the taste and the models of 
these authors changing, their devotion to scholarship un- 
changed. “ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur illis” 
was the pious wish of Johnson, as he mused with Goldsmith 
in the Poets’ Corner; and the words express his constant 
attitude towards the great authors of the past. Nor did our 
Augustan writers hesitate to confess their obligations to 
Boileau, and to the severe models of the French. The 
fashion is, to chatter about the immorality of France : to purse 
the lips and look unutterable things over the wickedness 
of the French authors; over the lewdness of Boileau and 
Corneille, that is, of Racine, of Bossuet, of Fénelon ; for these, 
being the great models at that time in their own country, 
were after all the masters whose teaching was supreme in 
ours. To talk of their immorality would be mere cant, 
with which Art and Letters would have no concern, though 
the charge were true. It is not only truer, but more profit- 
able, as I think, to consider the severity of these great 
writers, both in their matter and in their style; and to 
realize, that, without their strait example, we might have had 
neither an Augustan Age of English prose, nor the polite 
and finished literature of the eighteenth century. 
“ We conquer'd France, but felt our captive's charms, 
Her arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms; 


Britain to soft refinements less a foe, 
Wit grew polite, and numbers learn’d to flow.” 


‘‘A man, who has not been to Italy, is always conscious 
‘of an inferiority ;” and a nation, we may add, that has not 
been to school in Italy, is always inferior in its Art and in 
its Literature. If we examine the English literature before 
Chaucer's time, and after it, we shall realize what Italian 
influence can do: the one great master, who came among 
us before the middle of the sixteenth century, was trained by 
the Italians. This is not the place to speak at large of the 
influence of Italy upon English Art: I wish only to record, 
in passing, how much our language owes to the great 
masters of Italy and France. 


“ Still do thy sleepless ministers move on," 





we may say of Art, as well as of Nature; and thus the 
treasures of civility and language are circulated through the 
human family. 

“Language is the Sacred Fire, in this Temple of 
“Humanity ;” says Coleridge, “and the Muses are its 
‘especial and Vestal Priestesses.” The phrase is mag- 
nificent ; the illustration, happy: they vindicate the high office 
of Art and Letters; they remind us, that the altar of know- 
ledge must be served continually by a succession of initiated 
ministers, the acolytes and bedes-men of the Muses’ ritual. 
It is not necessary to pursue the investigation; to show that 
all our great authors were not only men of parts, but men of 
reading: not one of them learned, perhaps, not Gray, not 
Milton, as Bentley or Scaliger was learned; that kind of 
learning in excess may be a dangerous accomplishment in a 
man of letters, ““a mere antiquarian is a rugged being”; 
but they were familiar with books, and proficient in the Art 
of authorship ; they were learned, that is, in the liberal way, 
if not in the high degree, of Erasmus. Of him it hath been 
written eloquently, by an old French translator of ‘ The 
“ Praise of Folly,” ‘‘ Erasme fut d’une vaste Litérature, & d’un 
“‘ discernement exquis: il possédoit 4 fond les Auteurs; & 
‘“‘ personne n’a, peut-€tre, jamais si bien mis en oeuvre le 
“ savoir & l’érudition. I] excelloit dans la connoissance des 
“ Livres; & le principal but de son assiduité a l'étude, étoit 
“ de réfléchir sur les moeurs.” The literature of Erasmus, 
that is to say, was “at bottom a criticism of life:” but it owed 
all its unequalled fineness and power to its author’s happy 
intercourse with the ancient writers; to his firm persuasion, 
that writing is an Art; to his acquaintance with the models of 
that art, and to his perfect mastery of its laws, of its methods, 
and of its tradition. It may be thought a compliment by a 
modern critic, to say of an author, that “ not one of his books 
“resembles anything previously written by any one else”: 
Erasmus would have thought otherwise ; he would have said 
to our critic, and to many critics, ‘‘ Dicat igitur suae quisque 
“ linguae quoties rapitur ad loquendum: ‘ Lingua quo vadis ? 
‘‘utrum prodesse paras, an laedere?’” The familiars of 
Erasmus have “ ot far to seek”, if they would know how 
that great wit and scholar were likely to accept a dubious 
compliment, or into what place he would have sent its maker. 
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But it was not our great authors alone, who were men of 
reading: I contend that our little authors, the minor poets, 
the smaller critics, were also men of reading, in their various 
degree; and that they, too, held sound views about litera- 
ture, as an Art, as a tradition. Let us examine the little 
authors of any period; the courtiers of Henry VIII. and of 
Elizabeth, ‘“ the wits of either Charles’s days’, the witlings 
of Queen Anne or of the early Georges; think as we may 
about their work, about its pedantry or its euphuism, about 
its conceits, about its “ artificiality”, whatever that may mean, 
we can trace in it a deliberate effort to be scholarly and to 
practise Letters as an Art. The works of all these periods 
were based on scholarship, they were formed upon some 
definite plan or school, they rested upon what I call tradition : 
whereas the great quantity of the minor verse and criticism 
of to-day seems to be inspired by nothing but emotion, to be 
formed upon no models, and to rest upon nothing more 
stable than the transient feelings of its authors, who them- 
selves appear to have no notion that literature must be 
viewed, acquired, and practised, like any other of the arts. 
It seems to me, that in this difference of attitude and of 
practice, we find some explanation for the present barbarity 
and wildness of our minor verse and criticism. Ifa man 
will be a painter, he must learn to draw; no easy accomplish- 
ment, as Iam told. He must be at the pains to master his 
anatomy, and his perspective. Then, having learnt and 
practised the rudiments of his Art, he must frequent the 
great masters of it; he must meditate their works, and cop 

them. If he would be a true scholar, he will read their 
lives ; he will dwell with them, he will possess their thoughts 
and breathe their atmosphere. In addition, he will try to 
know what they and other skilful persons have recorded 
about the theory and the practice of his Art: and when he has 
done this, he will find that he has wandered into the broad 
and shining fields of literature. So it is with the Art of 
Painting : so it was with the Art of Writing. But this is 
the age of Primers, of Examinations, and of easy ways to 
knowledge. If the end of education were to gather facts, 
nothing could be better than a summary; but the Art of 
Writing may not be acquired, nor taught, in this barbarous 
and hurried manner. It was not thus, that the old authors 
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were exercised in literature. ‘ Burke had always a ragged 
“ Delphin /77gz/ not far from his elbow.” The old authors, in 
other words, frequented the great masters of their Art, they 
breathed their atmosphere; and we can see the bounteous 
effect of it throughout their writings: but, if we may judge 
by modern writings, this is just what modern authors neglect 
to do; and we can see the effects of their negligence, in the 
incivility of their pages. How could he ever paint, who, 
instead of frequenting the galleries, should study imperfect 
reproductions from the paintings in them; an hand from 
one, a vestment from another, a cloud or a prospect from a 
third, but nothing as an whole. Instead of possessing the 
mind of Rubens, our student would be content to know, that 
he was born in one year and died in another, that he 
married, that he lived in splendour and was something of 
a public man. To know this, is good; but the knowledge 
will not teach you how to paint, nor will a like knowledge 
about Addison teach you how to write. This kind of educa- 
tion would be perceived at once to be ridiculous for a painter : 
yet, with our Primers and Selections, this is precisely the 
education which we provide in this our day for a student of 
literature, for an intending writer ; and the attitude of mind, 
which tolerates this way of education, is more sad to contem- 
plate than the literature it produces. Of how many such 
wasted students must we own, as Johnson owned with 
truth of Voltaire, ‘“‘ Vir est acerrimi ingenii;” of how many 
more must we add, as Johnson added with less truth, ‘ Vir 
“est paucarum literarum”’? Not all the gifts of Voltaire can 
produce good literature, nor all the gifts of Mantegna good 
painting, without study and without practice ; without some 
rational theory about their several Arts, and some familiarity 
with the great masters in them. He who has emotions but 
not genius, and much zeal but little training, can only hope 
at best ‘to be dull in a new way and therefore to be great.” 
His books will be unscholarly and monstrous, a shame and 
not an ornament to Art and Letters; and of them it may be 
said with truth, in some low sense, that ‘‘ they resemble no- 
‘ thing previously written by any one else:” such an author 
will be worthy of our critic, and of his amazing discovery ; 
and, by learned persons, the reasons for his deficiency will 
never be ‘‘far to seek.” For the purposes of Art, it were 
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better to know one book of Horace and a few essays by 
Addison or Goldsmith, than to master the facts and dates 
in all our Primers. ‘ Non multa, sed multum,” is the true 
way in literature: it is well to know something of ‘ The 
‘Hundred Best Books”; it is indispensable for an author 
to be familiar with the half dozen, which are for him the 
best, to dwell with them, to handle them continually. 

But I would not leave my reader with the impression, that 
the minor literature of old was all good, and the minor litera- 
ture of to-day all bad. What I say is, that the old writers, 
taking the general average of them, had a different concep- 
tion of literature from ours; they practised and studied it in 
a different manner: it is this difference of attitude, upon 
which I would lay stress, rather than the difference between 
their literature and the literature of to-day. That they could 
be bad enough, we have their own works and the witness of 
‘The Dunciad” to prove: perhaps I can distinguish best 
by saying, that where they are bad, we are mad ; at any rate, 
there was more method in the madness of those Dunces. 
They had too much education for their wits; we bestow too 
little training upon our emotion. Let us hear an old critic, 
long since forgotten, who wrote thus of Pope's “‘ Essay on 
“Criticism.” ‘ His precepts are false or trivial, or both; his 
“thoughts are crude and abortive; his expressions absurd, 
“his numbers harsh and unmusical, his rhymes trivial and 
“common. Instead of majesty, we have something that is 
“very mean; instead of gravity, something that is very 
‘“ boyish ; instead of perspicuity and lucid order, we have but 
“too often obscurity and confusion.” Whatever we may 
think of this judgment, we must own that the critic had some- 
thing definite to say; and that he knew very well how to say 
it, and how to punctuate it. Training can but direct and 
improve a judgment, it cannot give one: here we have a bad 
judgment expressed in the terms of good literature; if I 
must choose between two sorts of mediocrity, I prefer this to 
a mad judgment in words unscholarly and loose. Now I will 
take a good author of to-day, whose works are a striking 
illustration of what I wish to prove. Every one, who has a 
true taste for literature must delight in the poetry of Mr. 
Austin Dobson; in whom he will meet with all the finer 
qualities, which he admires in the most polished authors. 
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The exquisite verses of Mr. Dobson inform his readers, that 
Horace is never “ far from his elbow ;” and that he has con- 
versed familiarly with the polite scholars of the last Age, 
both among ourselves and among the French. We cannot 
but see in him, that he has been a disciple of great masters, 
a student of great models, and that he considers himself to 
be the guardian of a fine tradition. He has practised litera- 
ture, as an Art: he has, and will have, an artist’s high reward. 

There are many writers, more practised than I shall ever 
be, who have discoursed on style ; of that vexed question, I 
do not wish to speak: but Mr. Austin Dobson has reminded 
me of the excellent way in which the great writers of the 
last Age pursued their Art; and I wish to say something 
about that, now we have examined their attitude towards the 
Art itself. I wish to draw attention to their correct voca- 
bulary, to their bold and pregnant language, and to their 
scholarly punctuation. Among our present authors, the art 
of punctuation is a lost accomplishment ; and it is usual now, 
to find writings with hardly anything but full stops: colons 
and semi-colons are almost obsolete ; commas are neglected, 
or misused ; and our slovenly pages are strewn with dashes, 
the last resources of an untidy thinker, the certain witnesses 
to a careless and unfinished sentence. How different, and 
how superior, is the way of the great authors of the eighteenth 
century; who, though they can be homely and familiar, 
never lay aside the good breeding and the civility of a 
polished Age. In their writings, the leading clauses of a 
sentence are distinguished by their colons: the minor 
clauses, by their semi-colons ; the nice meaning of their de- 
tails is expressed, the pleasure and the convenience of their 
readers are alike increased, by their elegant and proper use 
of commas. The comma, with us, is used as a loop or 
bracket, and for little else : by the more accurate scholars of 
the last Age, it was employed to indicate a finer meaning ; 
to mark an emphasis, an inversion, or an elision ; to introduce 
a relative clause; to bring out the value of an happy phrase, 
or the pretty meaning of an epithet. And thus the authors 
of the great century of prose, that orderly and spacious time, 
assembled their words, arranged their sentences, and mar- 
shalled them into careful periods: without any diminution 
from the subtile meaning of their thought, or any sacrifice of 
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their directness and their vigour, they exposed their subject 
in a dignified procession of stately es and when 
the end is reached, we look back upon a perfect specimen of 
the writer’s Art. We have grown careless about form, we 
have little sense for balance and proportion, and we have 
sacrificed the good manners of literature to an ill-bred liking 
for haste and noise ; it has been decided, that the old way of 
writing is cumbersome and slow : as well might some guerilla 
chieftain have announced to his fellow barbarians, that 
Caesar's legions were not swift and beautiful in their man- 
oeuvres, nor irresistible in their advance. I have spoken of 
our straggling phrases, with nothing but full stops, or with 
here and there a solitary and bewildered comma: they are 
variegated, upon our disordered pages, with shorter sentences, 
sometimes of two words. This way of writing is common in 
Lord Macaulay, or in the histories of Mr. Green; and I 
have found it recommended, as an elegant device, in Manuals 
and Primers. With the jolting and disconnected fragments 
of these authorities, I would contrast the musical and 
flowing periods of Johnson’s “ Poets,” or the easy progress 
of an Addisonian discourse. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in the delightful Preface to his ‘ Bos- 
well”, explains how he was turned by an happy chance to the 
literature of the eighteenth century ; and how he was tempted 


to read on and on in the enchanting pages of ‘‘ The Spec- 


” 


tator”. ‘From Addison in the course of time I passed on,” 
he continues, ‘“‘to the other great writers of his and the 
‘* succeeding age, finding in their exquisitely clear style, their 
‘‘ admirable common sense, and their freedom from all the 
‘ tricks of affectation, a delightful contrast to so many of. the 
‘eminent authors of our own time.” There is no one fit to 
study literature, who is not impressed by the common sense 
and the clear style of the eighteenth century; and the more 
he is impressed, the more will he resent the too frequent 
absence of sense and clearness from a large number of the 
eminent authors of the nineteenth century. In Mr. Ward’s 
edition of the English Poets, there may be read side by side 
a notice of Collins and of Gray; the first by Mr. Swinburne, 
the other by Mr. Matthew Arnold. The essay upon Gray 
is quiet in tone, it has an unity of treatment and never deserts 
the principal subject; it is suffused with light, and is full of 
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the most delicate allusions. The essay upon Collins, by 
being written in superlatives and vague similes, deafens and 
seinen the reader; and the author, by squandering his 
resources, has no power to make fine distinctions nor to 
exalt one part of his thesis above another. 


“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


The old writers were more restrained in their utterances, and 
therefore they could be more discriminating in their judg- 
ments; they could be emphatic without noise and deep 
without obscurity, ornamental but not gairish, carefully 
arranged but not stiff nor artificial. They exhibit the three 
indispensable gifts of fine authorship, the natural reward of 
studying Letters as an Art; “simplicitas munditiae,” “ luci- 
“dus ordo”, “ curiosa felicitas.” Then how tender were the 
consciences of these fine scholars towards the smallest 
questions of their Art: Boswell, in recording one of Dr. 
Johnson’s speeches about the Papists, printed the word 
/aceration in italics ; because it was a term of surgery, it was 
not properly a term to use in literature. For a similar 
reason, I too have printed the ridiculous expression “ xot far 
‘to seek” in italic letters ; and that would be the better way 
of printing our critic's wonderful discovery, his dubious 
compliment to the unfortunate Loti, ‘that not one of his 
‘‘books resembles anything previously written by any one 
“else”. And now we take our leave of this wandering 
thought, of this foolish and perfidious visitor, who stole into 
our critics mind, and debauched his judgment. We have 
confronted him with the theories and with the practice of the 
great masters in the Art of writing, and we have brought 
him out into the healthy light and air of the eighteenth 
century: how ridiculous does he now appear, as he stands 
thus exposed before us, all brazen-faced and silly. 


“ Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici?” 


Pope has told us, that the last and greatest art for an 
author is “the art to blot”: one of the most distinguished 
of living writers has said, that it is the art of making 
transitions, of — imperceptibly and naturally from one 
subject to another. The newspapers are fond of doing this 
in one more of their improper phrases, the twin brother of 
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their expression ‘2? 7s not far to seek”; and therefore a 
phrase to distinguish by italic letters, and to avoid. ‘ /¢ és 
“a far cry”, they will inform you, when they can join two 
irrelevant subjects, by no other artifice; and I might elude 
my difficulty, and delude my reader, by saying “‘¢¢ 7s a far 
‘‘ cry” from the eighteenth century to Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
But I have introduced this low phrase to expose it, not to 
use it; and I will enter upon the second portion of my 
subject in a better way. ‘The criticism which, throughout 
‘‘ Europe, is at the present day meant, when so much stress is 
‘‘ laid on the importance of criticism and the critical spirit, is 
‘a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
‘‘ and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to a 
‘‘ joint action and working to a common result ; and whose 
‘“members have for their common outfit, a knowledge of 
‘‘ Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another.” 
This is Mr. Arnold’s definition of that science in which he is 
an acknowledged master, the science of criticism: his words 
show how large and rigorous a demand he made upon the 
profession of an author; and if we add to this another of his 
definitions, that culture is knowing the best that has been 
thought and written in the world, we shall find ourselves 
once more considering those views of the Art of Writing, 
which we saw the great masters held. We followed their 
tradition, in English literature, until we found ourselves 
in the company of Pope and Johnson; and now, after more 
than a century has elapsed, another great master in the Art 
of Writing has precisely the same thing to say to us, both in 
his exhortations and in his models. 

“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
‘‘and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
‘there is no new thing under the sun. Is there anything 
‘‘ whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? it hath already 
‘ been of old time, which was before us.” This is a better 
text, I think, to introduce us to a great writer, than the 
words with which our unknown critic chose to introduce us 
to the works of Pierre Loti; at any rate, it is not a libel 
upon the subject of my discourse. It was my privilege, 
some three years ago, to speak of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, in 
these pages; and after that lapse of time, there is nothing 
I can wish unsaid, but nothing either that I can well repeat. 
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I had then the melancholy office to speak of Mr. Arnold’s 
death, and to review his writings: I have now the easier 
and pleasanter duty to notice a new edition of his poems. 
These have been collected into one volume, of which the 
first impression sold off immediately. In a letter, which 
was published in ‘‘The Hobby Horse”, Mr. Arnold spoke 
of himself as “a less than half popular author”; and 
he said again “I never have been broadly popular, and I 
“cannot easily bring myself to believe I shall ever become 
“so:” he would, therefore, have been very pleased with the 
reception of his book ; and the second edition, as I hope, has 
already turned into a third. Mr. Arnold’s collected poetry 
forms one small volume; and there is nothing new in it, 
except the early, unfinished poem, which he contributed 
to these pages. Nothing has been added, which he would 
not have included himself; and his own order, his own 
arrangement of the poems, has been preserved: in both 
of these respects, I hope all future editors will be as care- 
ful of his wishes. But there is one change, that I should 
like to see; not so much a change, as an addition: an 
addition, which might perhaps be made now, which it 
may be impossible to make if this opportunity be lost. 
Without altering the present order of the poems, I should 
like, if it be possible, to have the date assigned to each of 
them. 

“We must confess the faults of our favourite, to gain 
credit to our praise of his excellency. He that claims, either 
in himself or for another, the honours of perfection, will 
surely injure the reputation which he desires to assist.” 
The time has not come for estimating Mr. Arnold’s 
work: but I, much as I admire him, have never contended 
that he is faultless; what I do say is, that his faults are 
occasional and few, his excellences continual and many. 
“If I come to an orchard, and say there’s no fruit here, and 
then comes a poring man, who finds two apples and three 
—_ and tells me, ‘Sir, you are mistaken, I have found 

oth apples and pears’, I should laugh at him: what would 
that be to the purpose?” And I think when the worst 
has been said, that Mr. Arnold’s admirers may still have 
the laugh against the “ poring man,” and his collection of 
blemishes. 
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There is a Latin verse, which always seems to me in its 
propriety to express very well the particular excellence of 
Mr. Arnold: 

“ Mille habet ornatus mille decenter habet.” 


If it requires a ‘‘ poring man” to collect Mr. Arnold’s blem- 
ishes, it would require a ‘‘ poring man”, too, to collect what 
it used to be the fashion to describe as his “‘ beauties ” ; what 
the present fashions would call his “striking passages”, 
his “cameos of description”. In this general and quiet 
excellence is his highest praise, among true judges of poetry : 
it is in the possession of it, that he most nearly resembles 
the great masters, and is a worthy representative of those 
traditions of good literature, which we have been considering. 
And what it may be asked is the end of all this hard training, 
of this austere tradition of yours, of the infinite labour of 
those you call the great masters in literature; what, in short, 
is the end of your Art of Writing? To that question, there 
might be several answers: I might say, that he, who asks it, 
does not deserve to know; that by the very fact of asking it, 
he proves that he can never know. But if I might answer 
shortly and imperfectly, 1 would say the end of the Art of 
Writing is to = pleasure, and to satisfy as many as 
possible of our highest faculties. ‘‘ Works of imagination 
excel by their allurement and delight; by their power of 
attracting and detaining the attention. That book is good 
in vain, which the reader throws away. He only is the 
master, who keeps the mind in a pleasing captivity ; whose 
pages are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new 
pleasure are perused again; and whose conclusion is per- 
ceived with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts 
upon departing day.” ARTHUR GALTON. 





NOTE SUGGESTED BY THE 
REPUBLICATION OF “IONICA.” 
Taking down one day from the book- 
shelf of a friend of mine a small, blue 
morocco, volume I opened it, by a 
happy chance, at page 7; and so read 
for the first time one of the most exqui- 
site little poems in its kind to be found anywhere; the 
translation by the author of “Ionica” of the famous Greek 
verses commencing, Eizé ris, “Hpaxaere, recv opov, ‘ They told 
me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.” My friend, 
an old Etonian, a pupil of the translator, pitied my igno- 
rance, as he might well do, in not having known the lines, 
and the whole volume, years ago; and straightway made 
me read “‘ Amaturus”, and “ Mimnermus in Church.” I 
owe him a great debt: they are three memorable poems, 
certainly ; full of pathos, fancy, melodious rhythm, admirable 
workmanship: it may well be, that they have an honourable 
and permanent place in any anthologies, which are arranged 
out of our minor poets. They made one desirous to possess 
the volume: alas! it was not to be possessed, save by chance 
and at a price; for it had been long out of print. 

The first edition of ‘“Ionica” was published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., in the year 1858. <A few years later, 
a further collection was published under the same title : and 
now, in the spring of this present year, these two little 
volumes, with a few poems omitted and many added, 
have been reissued in a single volume from the house of 
Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, Mr. George Allen, of Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar. When it came at last into one’s hands, how 
eagerly were the pages turned over, with what expectancy of 
new good things! If the truth must be told, one closed the 
book not without disappointment. “Amaturus”, ‘* Mim- 
nermus”, “ Heraclitus’, still remain unapproached: there 
is nothing in the new volume, as there was nothing in 
— that for daintiness of fancy enters into comparison 
with, 


“ Keen lips, that shape soft sayings 
Like crystals of the snow, 

With pretty half-betrayings 
Of things one may not know” : 
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or for honest, human feeling with, 


“ You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above : 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And childlike hide myself in love : 

Show me what angels feel. Till then, 
I cling, a mere weak man, to men”: 


or for pathos with, 


“ Now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest.” 


With these surprisingly beautiful passages there is nothing, 
indeed, that enters into comparison: yet it must by no 
means be supposed, that the volume is not an excellent one 
in its kind, full of pleasant verses, bearing the impress of a 
scholar’s mind and touch; verses, which nowadays it does 
one good to read for their directness, their healthy English 
sentiment ; their avoidance of that restlessness, vagueness, 
over-wrought feeling and expression, that striving after 
curious novelties in thought, emotion, and phrases, by which 
too many of us seek to gain a hearing, and are not displeased 
to puzzle or to shock our readers. It may be said, that this 
is faint praise, and little more than a negation of evils: that 
verses, in which you can find no more positive virtues, can 
scarcely have been worth the labour of composition, and, 
certainly, ought not to have been published in a permanent 
form. But this seems to me to be altogether too exacting, 
to be laying on us a burden heavier than we can bear. All 
sincere and scholarly work in the arts is worth doing, and, 
speaking generally, is worth giving to the world. The 
contrary is not proved, because, when it is given, we are 
unable to say, ‘‘ Behold, a great artist!” I will hear Mario 
and Grisi sing, if it is possible: but I drive my admiration 
of the art uf singing to absurdity, if, because of my devotion 
to these exceptional geniuses, I cannot enjoy your rendering 
of a ballad in my drawing-room, provided you have intel- 
ligence, and can sing in tune, and have learned how to 
manage your voice. It is, really, ten chances to one, that 


this extreme fastidiousness proves not the delicacy of my 

spirit, but the affectation or priggishness of my manners. 

If I had more genuine sensitiveness, and was of that healthy 
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mind, which can be pleased with a little good, when it comes 
across it, instead of sulking in a corner because this is not 
of the finest order, I should not be ashamed of acknowledging 
my gratification in the lesser mercies vouchsafed me. 

To attempt a definition of poetry, as somebody once said 
of an attempt to discuss the Origin of Evil, ‘aman must 
have great leisure, or be very youthful.” Indeed, are we not 
at times out of all patience with some of our acquaintance, 
who will allow nothing to be poetry, save what comes to 
them under the name of those acknowledged masters, whose 
" _e is for ever and ever”? I do not deaden my sense of 
what is finest in the order of poetical literature, because 
within that order I admit many degrees. I am not blind to 
the significance and uniqueness of Michelangelo and Millet, 
because Pictor [gnotus paints a little child, and, liking the 
picture, I give him twenty pounds for it, and treat him as an 
artist. Has he perception, does he know his business ? 
Then we may rank his productions under the art of painting. 
Has a writer perception, and does he know his business ? 
Then we may rank his verses under the art of poetry: it 
seems to me pedantic to do otherwise. There is much, no 
doubt, published in this sacred name, which we must exclude 
rigorously from any claim to it: just as there is much 
exhibited in the name of art, towards which we must be 
equally exclusive. But to have sentiment, perception, and a 
technical knowledge of his business, at least admits a man 
within the pale. 

And there are experiences in the lives of many of us, for 
which nothing serves but the art of poetry; experiences, 
which we cannot choose but give expression to, and for which 
the becoming form of expression is verse. The born poets, 
those for whom imagination and passion are the natural and 
constant condition of their lives, and verse the inevitable 
means through which they speak to us; these inspired 
persons we need not be concerned with: they will go their 
way though we hearken not, or though we bid them return 
“to their gallipots.” But for most of us, touched only at 
moments with a more delicate and intimate sensitiveness 
to things, the art of turning a verse is worth considering, is 
worth not a little toilsome cultivation. To ourselves, at 
least, it will afford relief and satisfaction; and to some of 
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our company it may prove a delight, which is neither illegiti- 
mate nor despicable. It is an ungenerous spirit, which would 
frown upon any essay a man makes to add some graceful 
touches to his life; to come forth and be found now and 
again, even he, ‘‘among the prophets.” I will have no hand 
in trying to discountenance such an humanizing desire. My 
friend, study with unceasing care the acknowledged masters 
of your art: put yourself apprentice to them with pains and 
humility, that they may communicate to you what is com- 
municable in it: be sincere, and be laborious. The poets 
go their ways; their ecstasies and laurels are not for such as 
you and me: but in every art there is something which a 
man may learn and exercise himself in: and this of verse- 
making is one of those liberal or polite arts, to have learned 
and to practice which, with sincerity and care, in some 
measure does refine our manners, render us more gentle, and 
preserve us from being brutish. SELWYN IMAGE. 





BRIEF NOTICE OF EDWARD 
CALVERT, PAINTER AND EN- 
GRAVER. 
The influence of William Blake on the 
progress of painting in England, affords 
the grounds for a remarkable considera- 
tion in the history of our Art. A critic, 
versed in the records of extraordinary genius, might imagine 
the effect, which a spirit, at once so great, singular, and 
wilful, as Blake, produced upon his disciples, to have been 
unfortunate and unnatural in its results. Such an influence, 
he may have exercised —_— some few painters, who worked 
in the times succeeding his own; but they were personally 
unknown to him, and cannot properly be considered his dis- 
ciples. Upon his immediate disciples, a certain few young 
men, who were used to frequent his room in Fountain Court, 
during the last years of his life, his influence is shown to 
have ton as felicitous and effective, as it was natural and 
sincere. The distinctive inventions of Blake, his illustra- 
tions to the Book of Job, The Divine Comedy, The Night 
Thoughts ; these with his Prophetic Books and his paintings 
in tempera, the inimitable works of his genius, were pondered 
and admired by those enthusiasts ; but were passed over by 
them, in the choice of their models, for a more imitable 
passage of his art. With the single exception of a remark- 
able series of woodcuts, Blake had practised landskip- 
painting only in an accessory way, in the scenes and back- 
grounds of his subject-pieces. These woodcuts form a series 
of illustrations to the Pastorals of Ambrose Philips; and 
their author has employed in their execution, that method of 
design, brought to its height by certain of the later Italian 
painters ; by which the passion of a subject in History is 
expressed rather by the scene in which the action is repre- 
sented, than by the figures of the actors themselves. The 
picture in the National Gallery by Salvator Rosa, of Mercury 
and the Woodman, is an admirable example of this mode of 
expression: “here, everything is of a piece; the rocks, 
trees, sky, even the handling, have the same rude and wild 
character, which animates the figures.” Of Blake’s work, 
it can also be said, that every thing is of a piece: rough in 
their execution, and often betraying a prentice hand, the 
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conception of their several subjects is one, entire, and grand ; 
and the transcendental spirit of the artist pervades the 
landskip, equally with the figures. These slight, though 
extraordinary, designs must have suggested, at the time of 
their production, a new manner in English landskip-painting : 
and it is significant, that the men, who frequented Blake’s 
work-room, should, in common, be led to form their Art, 
according to the indication afforded to them by these wood- 
cuts. ‘Perhaps, Genius,” says Schumann, ‘can alone 
understand Genius”: and, perhaps, there is no surer sign 
of genius in these disciples of Blake, than the manner in 
which they were influenced by their master. 

The works of Samuel Palmer, and of William Linnell are 
known; and their merit is acknowledged: the works of 
Francis Oliver Finch are less well known ; but his portrait, 
drawn with much felicity in a short literary piece, by Samuel 
Palmer, is familiar to every reader of Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake. These three men are popularly thought to have 
composed this particular school of landskip painters; but 
there is yet another name, as remarkable as any of the fore- 
going, to be added to theirs. Gilchrist, in his account of the 
last years of William Blake, speaks of Edward Calvert as 
‘another attached friend of this period,” adding, that ‘“‘ he 
introduced himself to Blake, and was received most kindly, 
as if he had been an old friend ; and thereafter enjoyed the 
privilege of calling on and walking with him.” Ina later 
chapter, the same writer records, that Edward Calvert was 
present at Blake’s funeral ; but omits to speak of him, in any 
way, as an extraordinary person. Upon his death, some 
eight years ago, a notice of him appeared in the pages of 
the Athenzum: since which time a short, but more com- 
plete, account of his life has been included in Mr. Stephen’s 
Dictionary of National Biography. According to these 
sources, Edward Calvert was born at Appledore, on the 
20th September, 1799; his father, Roland Calvert, who had 
been in the army, dying when he was twelve years old. 
Having entered the naval service at an early age, he served 
as a midshipman under Sir Charles Penrose, and experienced 
an action. He shortly after left the navy, and devoted 
himself to the arts, studying under James Ball, and A. B. 
Johns; the latter being a landskip-painter of some repute at 
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Plymouth. After his marriage with Miss Bennell, of Brixton, 
he removed to London, and attended the schools of the Royal 
Academy. It was about this time, that he made the acquain- 
tance of William Blake, and of the younger painters, who 
frequented his work-room in Fountain Court. Calvert 
exhibited his first picture, entitled ‘‘ Nymphs,” at the Royal 
Academy, in 1825: and continued to send occasional pictures 
to that, and other galleries, until 1836; in which year he 
contributed his painting of “‘ Eve,” to the Academy. After 
this time, he appears to have worked in a very private way, 
never exhibiting, and rarely being induced to part with, any 
of his pictures. Although incessantly at work, he produced 
no very great number of completed designs; for he was 
extremely fastidious in his taste: and not only did he leave 
much of his work unfinished, but he was accustomed to 
preserve only fragments of these unaccomplished paintings. 
He died at Hackney on the 14th of July, 1883, in his eighty- 
fourth year, and was buried at Abney Park Cemetery. 

Some such brief account as this, included, until a very 
recent period, all that was possible for the student to learn 
about Edward Calvert. His works were wholly inaccessible : 
they had been seen by few, or none, except the artist’s 
intimate friends; and their true character was uncertain. 
Even among the admirers of William Blake, Calvert’s name 
was generally unknown. And so things continued until a 
few weeks ago, when the exhibition of original drawings in 
the British Museum, chiefly acquired by Mr. Colvin, the 
present Keeper of the Print Room, was thrown open to the 
public. In this collection was included an important series 
of Calvert’s later works in oil-colours: and somewhat pre- 
viously to this acquisition, a set of his engravings, the most 
characteristic productions of his early years, was procured 
for the Print Room. To the fine taste and judgment of 
Mr. Colvin, are entirely due these additions to the national 
collection, and the first sufficient report of the man. 

It is now possible to form some adequate notion of the 
extent and nature of Calvert’s genius ; and to attempt some 
estimate of his works. The study of an artist, who admitted 
such various and opposite influences as he, while preserving 
his individuality, is one of singular interest. Of his earliest 
productions, none are more characteristic than his engravings: 
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these engravings variously executed upon copper, wood, 
and stone, appear to have been made during the few years, 
which immediately succeeded that of Blake’s death, in 1827. 
In the collection of the British Museum are ten pieces, de- 
signed and engraved by himself; five of which bear the date, 
1828, or 1829. There are, also, in the same collection, three 
other pieces designed by Calvert, but apparently engraved 
by another hand. They are all of a small size, many of 
them not being larger than the woodcuts, which illustrate 
the Pastorals of Philips: and in the method of their con- 
ception and execution, they exhibit the influence of Blake in 
a very marked and considerable degree. But they are in no 
sense, mere imitations of Blake’s work: they are original 
productions, emphasized by a distinct and personal accent 
of their own. In their execution, they are more elaborate, 
than the blocks illustrative of the Pastorals; and in their 
conception they are touched with a certain mysteriousness, 
more sensuous in its kind, than that, which pervades the 
inventions of Blake. This may be perceived in the drawing 
of certain of the figures, which recalls that zdea of the female 
form, to which the painters of the school of Fontainbleau 
gave a disproportionate expression. Two of the largest and 
most important of these engravings by Calvert, are the 
woodcuts of the Cyder Press, and of Christian ploughing 
the last Furrow of Life: in these and in such designs as 
that inscribed: ‘‘O God! Thy bride seeketh Thee. A 
stray lamb is led to Thy folds,’ we have a devout and 
curious expression of a spiritual theme, by the means of 
sensuous images. 

Edward Calvert appears to have gradually thrown off the 
peculiar influence of Biake, or, perhaps to have tempered 
that influence with the study of Claude, and of certain of the 
Italian landskip-painters. I have seen a copy, by Calvert, 
of a work by one of these artists, done with much skill, and 
with an evident appreciation of the original: as well as one 
of his exhibited pictures, displaying in its composition and 
impasto, the same influences. By degrees, he conformed his 
manner more nearly to that of the painters contemporary 
with him, observing a like study and definition of nature, as 
well as methods of composition more similar to theirs. He 
gave much attention to the anatomy of the human frame, 
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and was acquainted with its dissection ; his drawings of this 
period conveying a sense of that particular knowledge of 
the nude, which characterizes the studies of Mulready and 
Maclise. Of these designs and drawings in his second 
manner, there is no considerable example in the Museum. 
It is, perhaps, in his third and last manner, the manner 
which he developed during the last twenty years of his life, 
that Calvert appears a truly original artist. ‘Grandeur 
of ideas,” wrote Blake on the margin of his copy of Rey- 
nolds’ Discourses, “ is founded on precision of ideas.” And 
when Reynolds observes, that a firm and determinate outline 
is one of the characteristics of the great style in painting, - 
Blake exclaims: ‘‘ Here is a noble sentence!” This pre- 
cision of ideas, this precision in the outlines by which they 
are rendered, is one of the chief characteristics of Blake’s 
method of expression in design: it is the chief characteristic, 
also, of Calvert’s earliest productions. During that period 
of his art, to use a phrase of his master, he copied imagina- 
tion with precision, by a firm and determined outline ; 
afterwards inclining more nearly to a certain “ Naturalism.” 
During the last years of his life, he returned wholly to the 
things of the rs gorge and devised for himself a manner 
unlike any, which had been employed previously by an 
English painter. In these later designs, there is the same 
precision of ideas, as in his early work ; but it is here coupled 
with a studious avoidance of outline, and of all definition of 
form: the expression being technically dependent upon tone, 
mass, and colour. Worked in oil-colours upon a white and 
even ground, these designs, of which the Museum possesses 
so important a series, generally approach to no depth of 
tone, and incline to certain individual schemes of colour, in 
which the yellows and warm grays predominate. It is said, 
that Calvert paid several visits to Paris, about this time, and 
studied with admiration the works of Corot, and of other 
painters of the school of Barbizon. Unlike as are their 
works, the origins of this manner of Calvert’s may, perhaps, 
be traced to his study of the French school of painters ; 
especially in the matter of his dependence upon mere tone 
and mass. But it is in the subject of these designs, in 
the subtilty and delicacy of their conception, and in the 
pervading sentiment, that their charm and beauty consist. 
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In his early life, Calvert had seen Greece, and now he loved 
to conceive scenes of an ideal and pastoral life, imagined in 
that country, during the early ages of the world. Here is 
nothing of the gaiety of Theocritus, or of that sentiment, 
which we commonly connect with the pastoral poems of 
antiquity. Tell me, says Menalcas in Virgil : 


“ Dic, quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 

Nascantur flores: et Phyllida solus habeto.” 
That, shall we say, is the passion of all the essayers, who 
followed, in the convention of the pastoral, ‘‘ seekers after 
something in the world, that there is in no satisfying 
measure, or not at all.” Theirs is not the sentiment of 
these designs: for here is no discontent with the things, 
which are; no desire of the things, which are not. All 
is solemn and undisturbed: it is ‘‘the flush of health in 
flesh, exposed to the open air, nourished by the spirits of 
the forests and floods, in that ancient happy period, which 
history has recorded.” But a vein of sentiment, which 
required so subtile and original a method of expression, as 
did the sentiment of these designs, is not thus to be rudely 
analyzed. Yet I shall not be without my reward, if these 
notes, however much they may want of criticism, induce 
others, like myself, to regard, with attention and admiration, 
the works of an artist of such singular distinction as 
Edward Calvert. THE EDITor. 


SESE 
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PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH. 
The portraits of Wordsworth are, as a 
rule, disappointing. Painted for the 
most part during the latter years of his 
life, when, as De Quincey tells us, the 
fineness of his features had been some- 
what worn and roughened, and the 
original bronze tint of his complexion had become a florid 
red ; they present a hard, unattractive face, always self-con- 
scious, and often with an almost absurd expression of self- 
complacency. The portrait in the Hall of St. John’s College, 
at Cambridge, is a typical instance: and the impression we 
get from the later portraits answers well to the descriptions 
of Wordsworth given by Trelawney, in his Recollections. 

But the Wordsworth whom we wish to have pictured in 
our minds is not this, but the youthful Wordsworth; Words- 
worth in his early prime, the period of his companionship 
with Coleridge at Stowey and Alfoxden, and of the publi- 
cation of ‘“ Lyrical Ballads.” A reproduction, therefore, of 
the earliest known likeness of the poet, taken in 1798, 
deserves a welcome from Wordsworthians: and an excellent 
reproduction of this picture, by photogravure has lately 
been published by the firm of Messrs. William George & 
Sons, of Bristol. The picture, of which the reproduction 
is exactly similar in size, is small; the figure is half-length, 
the face three-quarters turned, and the left hand thrust into 
the coat. The painter was an artist named Shuter; and the 
picture was owned by, if not painted for, Joseph Cottle. 

I can well believe it to be a most faithful likeness: but to 
me, it is especially interesting and remarkable on account 
of the strong resemblance, which it bears to the portraits of 
Milton. Readers of De Quincey’s Essay, familiar only with 
the later pictures of Wordsworth, must have been often 
puzzled by that extraordinary likeness between the two poets, 
which he professes to have found: affirming, indeed, that 
the best portrait of Wordsworth, which he had ever seen, 
was one of Milton, prefixed to an edition of Paradise Lost. 
In none of the later portraits is there any but a superficial 
similarity of feature: but here, in this earliest portrait, De 
Quincey’s comparison seems almost justified. It is true, the 
mouth, which has that ‘‘ convulsive inclination to laughter,” 
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noted by Hazlitt, so much “at variance with the solemn, 
stately expression of the rest of the face”, is all Words- 
worth’s own ; and it goes far to spoil the whole. But exclude 
the mouth, and the likeness to Milton is instantly and 
strikingly apparent in the forehead, the nose, the form of 
the temples, and the manner in which the hair lies over the 
brow. If the eyes were but a little larger and softer, and 
if the lines of the face had but a little more of beauty, this 
portrait might well be taken for a portrait of Milton. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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NAN ALTAR PIECE BY TIEPOLO. 
Venice in the last century produced 
four eminent painters, Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo, Canaletto, Guardi, Longhi. 
Of these Tiepolo was by far the greatest, 
in natural endowment, in splendour of 
performance, in fecundity of production. 
Believers in metempsychosis might have sworn, seeing his 
grand style bud and bloom in that degenerate age, that Paolo 
Veronese lived again in Tiepolo’s body. He has the same 
sincerity of conception, the same firmness of execution, the 
same largeness, breadth, serenity and sanity, that we admire 
in the earlier master. This is felt in the frescoes of the 
Palazzo Labia, where the loves of Antony and Cleopatra fill 
immense spaces with mundane pomp and insolent animalism. 
How grandly the great scenes are planned ; how large and 
luminous the sky-regions, where masts bristle and pennants 
flutter to the breeze of Cydnus; how noble the orders of the 
architecture, enclosing groups of men and women, horses, 
dwarfs, dogs, all in stately movement or superb repose | 
Then the fresco-painting is so solid, the drawing and design 
so satisfactory, the colouring so rich and varied, the types 
and characters in face and form so strongly marked. Of a 
truth, we say, here is a master of the heroic age come to life 
once more in the century of Castratz and Ciczsdez, of wanton 
Casanovas and neurotic Rousseaus and effeminate addés. 

It would be a mistake, however, to confine our appreciation 
of Tiepolo to this one note of his affinity to Veronese. 
Every artist of such calibre has a distinction of his own. 
To seize this characteristic and personal quality with absolute 
certainty in the case of Tiepolo, requires some patience of 
analysis. At first we are tempted to find it in those vast 
decorative schemes for ceilings—apotheoses of Saints or 
Heroes, with flying Angels, allegorical figures upon clouds 
and cornices, in all possible attitudes of violent movement 
and perilous foreshortening: works in the davocco taste of the 
Italian decadence, upon which the noble artist spent too much 
of his energy and time. The contrast between these soulless 
compositions and the serious frescoes of the Labia palace is 
very striking; and here indeed we have something in quite 
a different key from that of Veronese’s art. But if this had 
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been Tiepolo’s only or chief claim on our regard, he would 
count at best as one of the most consummate scene-painters 
in subordination to architectural effect, whom modern Europe 
has produced. His title to distinction is not here. 

The specific strength of Tiepolo as an artist lay, I take it, 
in a peculiar and just perception of certain atmospheric and 
colour qualities in his Venetian birthplace; the employment 
of which for the realization of very original and bold concep- 
tions placed him in advance not only of Veronese, but also 
of all his contemporaries. He is the true Italian pioneer of 
the most modern aims and sentiments in painting. Tiepolo, 
in spite of his davocco decorative schemes, his frigid allegories 
and conventional “ machines,” was a J/eiw airy master in a 
sense of this term, which is wholly inapplicable to men like 
Guardi, Canaletto, Longhi. I do not mean to assert that he 
actually worked in the open air, or that he struggled con- 
sciously with those problems of values and relations, which 
tax the energies of recent naturalistic painters. His origi- 
nality consisted in the fact, that he seems to have been aware 
of the imminence of a radical change in art-principles, 
and in the effort to bring Alein air into the studio, 
where hitherto a conventional scheme of light and colour 
held undisputed sway. His key of colour, wonderfully 
clear and luminous, is settled by the harmonies between 
weather-mellowed marble, light blue sky, russet or ochre- 
tinted sails, vivid vegetable greens, sunburnt faces, and 
patches of bright hues in the costume of sailors and the 
common people, all subdued and softened by the pearly 
haze “‘ of moisture bred,” which bathes Venetian landscape 
in the warmth of early summer. Gazing down the Zattere, 
along the facade of S. Maria del Rosario, with the cypress- 
spires and creepers of the Dolgorouki garden for foreground, 
and a group of fishing boats in middle distance; these 
objects forming as it were an episode in the great poem of 
the wide-spreading canal of the Giudecca, arched over by 
illimitable light-irradiated heavens—taking then this point 
of vision on a June morning about ten, when the sun is 
already high above the horizon, we enter into the region of 
Tiepolo’s artistic sympathies. He caught this aspect of his 
sea-girt home: and being a sincere and scientific draughts- 
man, he was able to place the figures of his pictures with 
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perfect relief of modelling, in right aerial perspective, and with 
exact relative tone-values, in the midst of a liquid, luminous, 
translucent atmosphere. When he is painting at his best, 
not to order, but con amore, we do not feel, as we always 
feel with Titian and Veronese, that the pictorial scheme has 
been settled for studio-lighting, with careful adjustments of 
facts observed during the artist's study of external nature. On 
the contrary, we feel that he has detached and fixed for us a 
fragment of the whole wide scene around him and ourselves. 
In other words, Tiepolo breaks the tradition, derived from 
medieval miniature through fresco, of a conventional chia- 
roscuro and a conventional system of decorative tinting. 
The living vafport which exists in nature between colour, 
light and atmosphere, is felt and reproduced by him. 

I might illustrate these remarks by the famous oil-painting 
of Christ’s Ascent to Calvary, now on view in the cast-room 
of the Accademia. But I prefer to take for my example a 
smaller canvas exhibited upon an easel beside this large one, 
which seems to epitomize the qualities of his style on 
which I am insisting. 

It is a tall and narrow canvas, divided, after old Venetian 
custom, into two almost equal sections; the upper portion 
being occupied with sky and architecture, the lower with a 
group of figures in which the subject-interest of the composi- 
tion concentrates. On the marble pavement of the palace, 
in the open air, kneels a female saint supported by praying 
women, and backed by mundane figures—a hard-featured 
old man, a dainty page, and so forth. The saint, whose 
head and flowing fair hair is surrounded with an opalescent 
aureole, like greenish water of the lagoon flashed through 
with silvery sunbeams, kneels in an attitude of physical 
prostration. She is clearly dying, parting her lips languidly 
to receive the sacred wafer from the hand of a ministering 
priest in cope and full canonicals. He bends down to her, 
just as the priest bends in Domenichino’s Communion of 
S. Jerome. An acolyte kneeling and raising a lighted candle 
supports this sacerdotal dignitary in his heavy robes of 
celebration. And thus two principal masses are formed for 
the group: the one determined by the dying saint, the other 
by the ministrant priest. They are connected, and carried into 
combination with the architecture and the sky by a gorgeously 
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attired ecclesiastic with white hair, who stands erect between 
the two figure-masses and controls the colour scheme of the 
composition. In this man’s robes a richly-glowing but sub- 
dued ochre, like gold dulled and smouldering, predominates. 
The saint, at his side, below him, is clothed in white, all the 
shades and semitones of which have been worked with greens 
and yellows and faint suggestions of greyish blues. It may be 
said at once that, although at a distance the chromatic scheme 
seems singularly decisive and vigorous, yet on inspection it is 
impossible to discover any pure or simple hue in any portion 
of the picture. That A/ein air effect at which I think Tiepolo 
was aiming, is gained by the most subtle and adroit inter- 
working of tint with tint; not any one of the dominant hues 
(except in the very highest lights) being allowed to assert its 
own unmodified quality. The hair of the bending priest, for 
instance, looks black at a certain distance. Yet it is almost 
entirely painted in strokes of bright blue upon a dark ground. 

Examining the group of figures, in order to understand 
the subject of this altar-piece, we find that the saint is a 
woman of exquisite and natural beauty, a lily of whiteness, 
a princess of dignity and grace. The ashen pallor of her 
face shows that she has suffered some sudden and terrible 
shock to her vital system; and on her exquisite pure throat 
there is just one little stain of crimson, indicating blood. 
The heavy bluish lids droop downward to her ivory cheeks ; 
and as we gaze intently, we seem to feel that they cover no 
eyes, but only empty orbits. This impression is so vaguely, 
so tenderly communicated, that at first I rebuked my fancy 
for having trespassed on some region of unimaginable horror, 
which existed not in the manly painter's mind, but in my 
own too curious imagination. Then I perceived upon a step 
below the marble platform where the saint is kneeling, a 
silver plate with two eyes placed upon it, and by the side 
thereof a bloody stiletto. It seemed, then, that the pity 
and terror I had taken from those drooping eyelids were not 
fanciful; and I christened the picture (whether rightly or 
wrongly I do not know, for it is not catalogued) by the title 
of ‘The Last Communion of S. Lucy.” 

In addition to his other qualities, Tiepolo painted like a 
great gentleman. There is an unmistakable note of good 
breeding in all his work. I do not remember to have ever 
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found him vulgar, brutal, or dourxgeois. And here, where he 
skirted the very border of the abyss of physical torment, he 
avoids the clumsy symbolism of medieval painters—jocund 
women carrying their eyes or bleeding breasts on plates: he 
avoids the butcherly abominations of Italian or Flemish or 
French naturalists—Carravaggio’s flayings, Rubens’s flakes 
of spear-divided flesh with blood and water gushing from a 
gaping wound, Poussin’s bowels wound like ropes on capstans 
by brawny varlets. Tiepolo shows proper respect for the 
reality of hjs subject, together with noble breeding and a 
fine sense for the limits of art, by creating a thing of beauty, 
which, when examined @ /a /ouge, betrays a tragic content, 
but does not force this in any painful way upon attention. 
Lovers of what is beautiful in art need not dwell upon the 
cruel details of the subject-matter. The picture itself suffices 
to give pleasure by its harmonies of wisely ordered lines 
and colours melting in a blaze of softened lustre. 

The subject in a work of art like this counts for little; 
and we ought to be grateful to Tiepolo for combining so 
much dramatic force with such dignity in his treatment of a 
distressing motive. The leading motive is sufficiently sug- 
gested, but feelingly subordinated to those higher purposes 
of elevated pleasure, for which the fine arts were created. 
Studying this picture, I arrive at the conclusion that Tiepolo 
solved a very difficult art-problem more successfully than 
almost any of his predecessors, and than most of their 
successors. Medieval painters, such for example as Perugino, 
treated S. Lucy on the lines of the missal and the miniature, 
detaching a central symbolic motive and enlarging it. They 
served art by making this expansion of the technically 
developed: themes agreeable to our sense of line and tint, 
without attempting to deal with the real aspects of the 
world, and without engaging in the strife with dramatic 
realism. Later masters emancipated the motive from its 
medieval barrenness and infantile suggestion; they sought 
to evoke sensation by crude and violent exhibitions of 
nerve-torturing martyrdom, as when Sebastian del Piombo, 
in a picture at the Pitti, exposed S. Apollonia with bared 
breasts and two executioners preparing to snip her nipples 
off with iron pincers. Few, at this epoch, succeeded in 
creating a vision of adorable beauty with all the anguish of 
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pain expressed in it; as Sodoma once did, when he painted 
the pallid S. Sebastian of the Uffizzi. But then comes 
Tiepolo, with more of realistic action, with far finer sugges- 
tions, with a firmer touch upon the supreme point in the 
saint’s crucifixion; and yet without the slightest medieval 
frigidity, without a touch of brutal and disgusting realism. 
When it is treated in this way, we can quit the subject, 
and ascend into regions of pure art, where the bare subject 
serves as a theme. The final meaning of Tiepolo’s work 
lies in its interpretation of a world delightful to our senses 
by lines and hues, naturally derived from the great source 
of universal beauty: form, and stuff, and substance, flooded 
by the light of day ; things closest to our senses, yet capable 
of subtlest transformation at the poet-artist’s bidding. 

This little picture, then, which I have chosen for my text, 
is a miracle of all perfections in the painter’s craft. Within 
a narrow space, the master has played with architectural 
perspective, with atmosphere, with consummate drawing of 
the human form, with cunning composition; and these 
essentials of art he has used as preludes to the revel of his 
light and colour sense. When the details have been keenly 
scrutinized and studied, we return to the first impression 
made upon us by the first sight of the canvas. Its marvellous 
luminosity: its multiplication of low-toned colours in a 
scheme of yellow and green, delicately heightened by auda- 
cious flakes of red (as on the jewel of S. Lucy’s bosom), and 
turquoise blue, and crimson (in the page’s jacket), and blots 
of acgua-marina—gemmily imposed upon the thick impasto 
of the dominant ochres, and flooded with light in which the 
melody of tone throbs and quivers. 

A critic of art, a describer, finds no words to communicate 
the passion of a picture so exalted by its maker’s vivid grasp 
upon the beauty of the world he felt so keenly in one aspect 
of its many-sided fascination. 

It is impossible that another Tiepolo should be born 
again: one who preserved the great Italian tradition, the 
solemn cantilena of the Venetian religious style; trans- 
forming this at the touch of his magician’s wand into some- 
thing, which the newest schools can recognize as breathed 
upon by the spirit they obey. JoHN ADDINGTON SyMmonDs. 

Venice. /une 4, 1891. 
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OME REMARKS UPON THE HIS- 
TORY OF GREEK TYPES, AND 
UPON THE REASONS OF THEIR 

GENERAL LACK OF BEAUTY. 
In an article, which I had the honour to 
contribute to the ‘‘ Hobby Horse” some 
. little time ago, I gave a brief account of 
the fantastic attempt of the scholar, artist and printer, 
Geoffroy Tory, to deduce the shape and proportions of all 
the letters of the alphabet, from different attitudes of the 
human form; with whose various parts and organs, through 
the medium of the nine Muses and three Graces, the letters 
were supposed to hold mysterious relation. I have now 
been asked by the Editor to write a few pages on the history 
of Greek type, and on the artistic shortcomings of the types 
now in use; and as I set myself to obey his commands, 
Tory’s ‘Champfleury” comes once more to my mind, as 
a warning against the unhistorical dogmatism, into which 
writers on zsthetic questions are so sorely tempted to fall. 
For the hypothesis, which underlies Tory’s tediously quaint 
disquisition, is this: that there is an ideally right form for 
every letter, and that this can be ascertained by scientific 
theory. The hypothesis is, of course, entirely erroneous. 
The shapes of letters have been in a constant process of 
modification, ever since the, alphabet in its rudest form was 
invented ; and to endeavour to find an historically correct 
figure for any given letter, is only one degree less absurd, 
than Tory’s simple-minded assumption of a relation between 
the shapes of letters and the human body. I believe, that 
aleph in Hebrew denoted an ox, de¢# a house, and so on; 
and it might seem, therefore, that an artist, who could give 
to our letter A some suggestion of bovinity, or impart an 
architectural semblance to a B, was on the high road to 
ideal rightness. But I am told, that a still earlier form of A 
is ahom, an eagle, and that this corresponds to an Egyptian 
hieroglyph, from which the form of the earliest A is supposed 
to have been taken: yet an A, which bore any resemblance 
to an eagle would nowadays hardly be recognized as an A 
at all; and when the ingenious artist had done his best, a 
large proportion of the needs would still maintain, that 
an ideal A should surely reproduce the green-coated, high- 
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booted archer, whom the nursery picture-books represent as 
perpetually engaged in shooting a frog. All this is only a 
way of —— the truism, that the shape of every letter of 
the alphabet is entirely a matter of convention ; and that in 
preferring one type to another we can be guided by no other 
considerations, than, in the first place, a respect for the con- 
ventions already existing, and, in the second, our own sense 
of beauty. The artistic pedantry of Geoffroy Tory led him 
to ignore this truism; but by the inventors and early masters 
of printing, it was well appreciated. The more closely we 
study the history of their art, the more we are impressed by 
the absolute servility, with which the fifteenth century 
printers trod in the footsteps of their predecessors, the 
scribes. Inventors of an art, which has_ revolutionized 
not only literature, but politics and social life, they were 
themselves the most conservative of men. The stories told 
of the early printed bibles having been fraudulently sold as 
manuscripts are doubtless apocryphal: but to distinguish 
print from manuscript often requires a careful and minute 
examination ; and even an expert, when pressed for a hasty 
opinion, is at times deceived. The printers, who migrated 
from one country to another, did not, as a rule, carry types 
with them. Wherever they settled, they sought out standard 
specimens of handwriting, and imitated these with the 
utmost exactness. The German _printers, who settled at 
Venice and Rome, did not seek to impose Gothic type on the 
Italians, though after a time they resorted to its use for the 
sake of its greater compactness. When Aldus commissioned 
Francesco os Bologna to produce a type, which should answer 
to the small Italian cursive, he did not bid the artist cut the 
type on any ideal pattern; he gave him a manuscript of 
Petrarch’s to imitate. So, also, when he desired a new fount 
of Greek type, he, most unfortunately, caused it be cut on 
the model of the handwriting of his friend, and proof-reader, 
Marcus Musurus; and that wretched fifteenth century hand, 
with its innumerable contractions, has exercised its malign 
influence on almost every Greek type, down to those in use 
at the present day. Thus we may take it as an axiom, that 
for the first half century of printing, every fount of type cut 
was based on some particular manuscript; and that the 
excellence, to which printing in Roman and Gothic letters 
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attained at a single leap, was due to the perfection, to which 
the art of penmanship had been brought by many generations 
of monastic scribes. The same might have been the case 
with Greek type, but unfortunately, as we shall proceed to 
show, a choice of good models did not lie equally ready to 
the printers’ hands. The finest Greek manuscripts belong 
to the end of the tenth century ; and from the beginning of 
the eleventh onward, there was a steady deterioration. he 
rapid handwriting, full of contractions, of the Greek scholars 
of the fifteenth century, possessed no one of the qualities 
which go to make a good type; and yet it was this writing, 
which fidelity to the principle of imitation, elsewhere followed 
with such admirable results, compelled the most famous 
printers of Greek to adopt as their model. 

There is some slight uncertainty as to the firm of printers, 
from whose a the first words printed in Greek type were 
issued. Before 1465, no Greek had been printed; but in 
that year, Fust and Schoiffer at Mentz, and Sweynheym and 
Pannartz in the monastery of Subiaco near Rome, both 
issued Latin works, in which Greek quotations were printed 
in their proper type. The Mentz book, an edition of Cicero's 
“‘ De Officiis,” has no other date than that of the year; and 
there is thus an arithmetical probability, that its publication 

receded that of the Subiaco Lactantius, which was issued 
in the month of October. None the less it is to Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, rather than to Fust and Schoiffer, that the 
real honour of the introduction of Greek typography belongs. 
The Greek quotations in the ‘De Officiis” never exceed nine 
or ten words in length, are almost illegible, and represent at 
least one Greek letter, the a/Dha, only by its Roman equi- 
valent. The Greek quotations in the Lactantius, on the 
other hand, are both ia and more numerous; and the 
type in which they are printed, very fairly reproduces a hand 
of the eleventh century, the date to which we may presume, 
that the entire manuscript, from which the text was printed, 
must be referred. Here is a specimen of it. 


OVPEPOP bINIECOP Faine KEVOUCOPAG «Poko ka! TOTE ape 
STAG PEKPOVE MOIPAY AYONUCAd Kai Pa NATOV Kip Tpoy 
Kai VE TEPOP LIS KPIC IP af Co KPIPCPEVoEPECoP Kai Mook p 
boop Biop apApcopy | 
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By the eleventh century, Greek writing had already passed 
its best period ; and this imitation of it is rather rudely and 
irregularly cut. The deta, delta, zeta, and psi hardly har- 
monize with the rest of the letters; the vo is absurdly 
small; and the shape of the zw, although not ugly, is so 
radically different from the form now in use, that we find it 
hard to tolerate it. Taken as a whole, the type can hardly 
be commended, but it is at least bold and clear; and one 
feels, that, in the hands of a careful scribe, it might easily 
have been invested with very considerable beauty, without 
losing its essential characteristics. 

In 1468, a second edition of the Lactantius was pub- 
lished ; and whereas in the first issue many of the Greek 
quotations had been omitted, they were now printed in full 
throughout the book. In 1470, Joannes Philippus de Lig- 
namine printed a Suetonius at Rome with the Greek 
quotations in full; but at Venice, Vindelinus de Spira and 
Nicholas Jensen were both somewhat slow in providing 
themselves with Greek founts. At Milan we first hear of 
Greek printing in 1474, in which year Antonius Zarottus 
printed Cicero’s ‘* De Officiis” and ‘‘ Paradoxa,” with Greek 
quotations, said to be almost illegible. Two years later, 
Jan. 30, 1476, there issued from a Milanese press, the first 
complete Greek book, the Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, 
printed by one Greek scholar, Dionysius Paravisinus, and 
edited by another, Demetrius Ducas of Crete, to whom the 
type probably belonged. The Grammar was followed by an 
edition of Atsop, about 1480, edited by Bonus Accursius, 
and then Demetrius seems to have taken his types with him 
to Florence, where he used them, with some additions and 
alterations, for the famous Florentine Homer of 1488. The 
type used in all these three books is substantially the same, 
and must have been based on a rather poor hand of the end 
of the eleventh, or beginning of the twelfth, century. It is 
very greatly inferior to that used in a Greek and Latin 
Psalter printed at Milan, in 1481, at the expense of Bonus 
Accursius. This is a really good Greek type, based on a 
hand of the first half of the eleventh century, quite as legible 
as that copied by Sweynheym and Pannartz, and more 
pleasing to the eye. It should be noted that some of the 
large capitals, as for example a/pha, to¢a, and ¢au, in all the 
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Milanese books are not drawn with lines absolutely straight 
or smooth, but very slightly dentated. M. Aug. Bernard, 
in his monograph on the use of Greek type in France, 
remarks on the forme gothique trés disgracieuse of these 
letters; but his remark is due to a misconception. The 
Greek capitals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries have 
these same characteristics, and they are reproduced in some 
of the Slavonic types of the sixteenth century. The Italian 
printers, who, by the way, used Roman type, were thus 
wholly uninfluenced by the Gothic Letter of the German 
printers ; but, according to their invariable practice, copied 
the characters of the manuscripts to which they had 
access. Although I speak of this practice of imitation 
as invariable, a partial exception may here be noted. The 
famous editio princeps of the Planudean Anthology, pub- 
lished at Florence, by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, is 
printed in uncial characters to which no prototype can be 
found in any Greek manuscript. Lascaris informs us in his 
preface, that he had copied the forms of his letters from 
Greek coins and inscriptions: he had imitated, but not in 
the usual way. This uncial type has some merits, but is 
not on the whole a success. 

We now approach the epoch of Aldo Manutio, Gabriele 
Braccio, Zaccharia Caliergi, and the other Greek printers, 
from whose presses at Venice, from 1494 onwards, the great 
classics of Hellenic Literature were issued with feverish 
activity. The debt, which literature owes to these men, 
chiefly, of course, to Aldus himself, is immense ; though 
even Literature can hardly forgive the irreverent haste, which 
used ancient manuscripts as “copy,” to save the labour in- 
volved in preliminary transcription. But from the point of 
view of Greek typography, the influence and example of 
these scholars can only be accounted deplorable. They cast 
their types on the model of the Greek cursive of the day, a 
hand full of contractions and with but scant beauty of form. 


As a cursive hand, it had the merit of being quickly written ; 

when converted into type, this advantage disappeared ; and 

yet the fame of Aldus, and of his Greek Academy, became 

so great, that this wretched cursive hand was adopted as a 

model by founders of Greek type alike in France, Germany 

and England. The contractions, which should have been 
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detested, became a source of pride; and Greek, as printed 
by these men and their followers, was nearly as difficult to 
read as Sanskrit. Here is a specimen taken from the first 
page of the famous Aristotle, issued by Aldus in 1495. 


SKIMIONOE KAPTEPOMAXOY. 


T osu ix MU e TOP, apy ai MOTs LOquMoV 219 Mos 
\ ~ ar \ ? 4 - 
Kos Mikes o Piapec, nA Aust Ane: 
\ ase ‘ \ ‘ oe 2 
Tov Seu so0snu poy meme neyeog AAdve ele ys 


y ¢ nw ‘ 
Qe Caos adov vin, Sesnrovsovte donne 

So far as the present writer is aware, only one fount of 
Greek type has ever been cast in imitation of a manuscript 
of the tenth century, when Greek writing was at its best. 
Curiously enough this fount was cast in Spain, a count 
whose early printing has a certain massive dignity, whic 
commands respect; but hardly prepares us for the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the Greek, of which a specimen is 
shown in the illustration on the opposite page. The 
book from which it is taken, an edition of the ‘‘ Hero and 
Leander” of Muszeus, printed at Alcala about 1514, was 
first brought to my notice at the British Museum. 
Knowing that I shared his interest in colophons, Mr. 
Garnett showed it me on account of its possession of a 
colophon in Greek,—a great rarity, as the colophons to 
Greek books are nearly always printed in Latin. Struck by 
the beauty of the type, and wondering why this particular 
book should have been printed in it, 1 looked to see what 
other Greek works had been printed about this time at 
Alcala, and found only two: an edition of the Erotemata 
of Chrysoloras, and the Greek Testament in the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot. The type, which had seemed almost too 
good for the little Muszeus was thus fitted to an adequate 
employment; and when I dutifully read through the preface 
to the Polyglot New Testament, I found myself informed, 
that in order that the Greek text might be of the utmost 
accuracy, Pope Leo X. had sent from the Vatican Library a 
Greek manuscript of the most venerable antiquity, which 
had been so exactly followed by the printers, that they had 
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Waproe Adypoutpoto Avoaprii kUuaTos Spull 

OpYDrdueyor mepoprro:smoAdy At d1 dKAacep SPUH. 

kai Cdépos Fip GAGpHTOY cKoOMHTOY DAAaUG@Y. 

WOAAK AdvTdMaTes XVOIG VAaTos Epes AciUe. 

kai woTop aXpHicoTop GucuncKéToy wisp GAUHC: 

Kal Ah AUXpop Gancrop éeicBéice miKpdc GHTHE 

kal puxipKal Eow@ra woAUKAdUTOIO AeapApou: 

dicén Aloupoptog tmaypumpoicipy Sm@mAiC» 

IOTATO KVUAIPOVEa WOAVKAGUTOICN UEP! UpAIG 

hAveeAhpryépecnal oi fAspuugiop ipa. 

WapToo ASuua Tironpey éwevpiapdra eardcanc. 

timov toaepHoeey GAmuepoy Sy wapaKoi TH, 

AUXpov sheppVaeoio.wapd kpHMBIAA At BUpyou 

epuTTTouspop OMAGAECoIp OTe Apaxe pexpdpaKoi tap, 

AaiAdAop PHEAca wep! OTHEECOIXITMpS 

PorzHAdp wpoKapHyos GWHAIBATov nics nvpyou. 

KAAAH pds TéopaKsy WOAAV AYO WapaKoiTaA. 

GAAHADYP AGesdpapTo Ken sp mVActoo wep dALep@. 
TéAoc 


Etvascen fp roumAov tou dkaAnuia, fp d Gro 
udTaTos PpayyicKoc Frépuc eeianpopoia yap= 
Aéparroc Tic iowapiac nal ToAgTrov apxiewicKo 
wo tmoines Kai AoyimTatorc fy macHoopia dy 
Apacipéueyarupe AchiotHT: Anuntpiov AovKa 
ToU KpuT dc 
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pouor-thinapo Lasrasarr Soualy: 
eee ee eee ee 
pW-Ofap extra pspac: pityoucty: 
‘porous Tula wor Gp Sp ro hs pt 
Shue pO Sra ek Sart te 
Re peyenaue MeKpoNe AeOeU ES 
oly" Sport TUX@ Wye dota aro 
pony rac apalyipoucly Spd 
Te Laiyaopoic: wEAoolpwspr 
povolp-tiper pby aurmp yo por 
ee eee ee 
Lapa y bp Goa Gavi hoa. ard 
Su Apou = LLasttnyrcbys gu 
yaluthoty du dfpmotp: Sttora 
Ady Niysior Gy rhuplropoylariupes 
eee BO SY wn er 
bate dy. Bt 
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refrained from using accents, because the manuscript was 
without them. I cannot doubt, that the manuscript in ques- 
tion had been written in the tenth century; and that Cardinal 
Ximenes caused a fount of Greek type to be cast in exact 
imitation of it. In order to put the matter beyond doubt, I 
endeavoured to find some account of the manuscript, taking 
for granted, that it would still be in existence. Alas! just 
a century ago, a far more energetic enquirer than myself, 
made the journey to Spain for this especial purpose of 
examining the manuscripts, on which the Complutensian 
Polyglot was based; but he arrived a month too late. The 
manuscripts had been sold to a maker of fireworks, and 
used for the purposes of his trade; and learned cavillers 
have since maintained, that as they were capable of being 
converted into rockets, they could not, despite all testimony 
to the contrary, have been written on vellum, but must have 
been of paper, an inferior substance, with which no venerable 
manuscript would bear to be connected. As an alternative 
example of a fine hand, I give, on p. 134, the facsimile of a 
page from a manuscript of the “Scala Paradisi” of St. John 
Climacus, written in minuscules in the tenth century: and 
with these specimens before them, my readers must criticize 
for themselves. Doubtless some modification of the typical 
tenth century hand is needed in order to render possible its 
introduction into modern books; but I do not think the 
modifications ee very great. Mr. Selwyn Image 
has kindly placed at mydisposala 2 4 acc 27 
few lines of his own penmanship, ¥ ee ee 
which seem to me in many i et a Ne 
respects almost ideally good. 7 ev eave Tov UL ro 
Modern taste is conciliated in OVTWV YEVEOVaLKaKa@Yy 
the zu and a few other letters; Kata Tov maida fav dé 
and yet the general character of Oo Tides TEV OUTE:DO 
the writing is massive and antique. It is a pleasure to me 
to find, that Mr. Image has, quite independently, acted on 
my own theory, that the farther we depart from the Greek 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century, and the nearer we 
approach to those of the tenth, the more likely are we to 
find the beauty of form, which, save here and there, Greek 
printing has hitherto so signally failed to attain. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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IN PRAISE OF SOLITUDE. 
FLEUR DE LA LUNE. 


I would not alter thy cold eyes, 

Nor trouble the calm fount of speech, 
With aught of passion or surprise : 
The heart of thee I cannot reach ; 

[ would not alter thy cold eyes. 


I would not alter thy cold eyes, 

Nor have thee smile, nor make thee weep: 
Though all my life droops down, and dies, 
Desiring thee, desiring sleep ; 

[ would not alter thy cold eyes. 


[ would not alter thy cold eyes ; 

I would not change thee, if I might, 
To whom my prayers, for incense, rise: 
Pale daughter of the lunar night! 

I would not alter thy cold eyes. 


[ would not alter thy cold eyes, 
With trouble of the human heart : 
Within their glance, my spirit lies, 
A frozen thing, alone, apart ; 

I would not alter thy cold eyes. 


‘THE CARMELITE NUNS OF THE PERPETUAL ADORATION. 


Calm, sad, secure, behind high convent walls, 

These watch the sacred lamp; these watch and pray : 
And it is one with them, when evening falls, 

And one with them, the cold return of day. 


These smile at time: their nights and days they make 
[nto a long, returning rosary ; 
Whereon their hours are threaded, for Christ’s sake : 
Meckness, and vigilance, and chastity. 
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A vowed patrol, in silent companies, 
Life long they keep before the living Christ : 
In the dim church, their prayers and penances 
Are fragrant incense to the Sacrificed. 


Outside, the world is wild and passionate ; 
Man's weary laughter, and his sick despair, 
Entreat at their impenetrable gate: 
They heed no voices in their dream of prayer. 


They saw the glory of the world displayed ; 
They saw the bitter of it, and the sweet : 
They knew the roses of the world would fade, 
And be trod under by the hurrying feet. 


Therefore, they rather put away desire, 
And crossed their hands, and came to sanctuary : 

And vailed their heads, and put on coarse attire ; 
Because their comeliness was vanity. 


And there they rest; they have serene insight 
Of the illuminating dawn to be: 

Mary's sweet star dispels for them the night, 
The proper darkness of humanity. 


Calm, sad, secure; with faces worn, and mild ; 
Surely their choice of vigil is the best: 
Yea! for our roses fade: the world is wild: 


Sut there beside the altar, there is rest. 


Amor UMBRATILIS. 


A gift of silence, Sweet ! 
Who may not ever hear, 

To lay down at your unobservant feet, 
Is all the gift 1 bear. 


I have no songs to sing, 
That you should heed, or know: 

I have no lilies, in full hands, to fling 
Across the path you go. 
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I cast my flowers away, 
Blossoms unmeet for you ; 

The garland I have gathered in my day, 
My rose-mary and rue. 


I watch you pass, and pass, 
Serene and cold: I lay 

My lips upon your trodden, daisied grass, 
And turn my life away. 


Yea, for I cast you, Sweet! 
This one gift you shall take, 
Like ointment on your unobservant feet, 
My silence, for your sake. 
ERNEST Dowson. 

















N THE DISTINCTIVE GENIUS 
OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
When the news came in January, 1875, 
that Millet was dead, there were but few 
English people affected by it: for in 
those days his renown was not established 
amongst us, his name even was not 
But in the sixteen years, that have elapsed 
since then, many changes have taken place; amid them 
how great a change in the world’s estimation of this artist ! 
To-day, amongst all men who concern themselves with art, 
scarce any name is more frequently on their lips than Millet’s: 
his pictures fetch the most extravagant prices: they are 
reproduced in autotype, and everywhere we see them on our 
friends’ walls; nay, even amongst our elementary schools 
are they disseminated: and as for the lectures that have 
been read, the articles that have been printed in magazines, 
about him, their number is beyond memory. The “ Hobby 
Horse,” it may well be, is the only magazine which 
hitherto has published no article on Millet, and given no 
reproduction from his work: it was not, at least, till the last 
number that any such reproduction appeared ; and now in 
this number, very late in the day, as it may seem, the editor 
gives us two more, and bids me write an article to accompany 
them. 

What is it, that has caused this development, so rapid and 
singular, in the popular estimation of Millet ? in the popular 
appreciation of him, I had almost written, but perhaps so 
significant a word hardly could be justified. 

Mr. Brett, reading a paper last November in Birmingham 
at the Art Congress, told us, that Millet’s fame was but a 
forced growth, forced by picture-dealers for the sake of their 
trade; that in four years, or forty at most, it would have 
withered away. A writer in the ‘ Daily News’ as long agoas 
1883 told us, that now we had heard enough about this man, 
for that, after all, the interest in him was for the most part 
literary. Iam not sure that I quite grasp, what it is this latter 
criticism means; and Mr. Brett's criticism seems to me charac- 
teristically wilful: a grain of truth in it, no doubt, but amid 
what a mixture of fantastic error! For I remember the first 
picture of Millet’s that 1 ever saw, when I had scarce heard his 
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name ; so that its surprising effect upon me entirely was due 
to qualities in the thing itself. Nor is it now among dealers 
and dilettanti only, that I hear Millet spoken of with enthu- 
siasm; but amongst artists also, artists, for whose work and 
opinions I entertain the most sensitive regard. Certainly, 
our Own experience may count for something ; and .in this 
matter my experience does not leave me satisfied with: the 
explanations offered by Mr. Brett, or by this unknown 
journalist. 

Few of us, assuredly, can remain uninterested and un- 
moved, when any story appeals to our emotions of pity and 
admiration; and the story of Millet’s life, written by his 
intimate friend, Alfred Sensier, and published in 1881 by M. 
Paul Mantz, did appeal to these emotions in a very singular 
degree. Extracts from the life, translated into English, 
appeared first of all in “ Scribner's Magazine ;” and some- 
what later an abbreviated version of it, if I remember right, 
was published in London by Messrs. Macmillan. These 
accounts, together with innumerable notices of Millet in the 
magazines, made his name familiar to us; they gave, more- 
over, so vivid a picture of his struggles, and of the immense 
earnestness and devotion to his art which throughout sus- 
tained him, that the imagination and sympathy of all sorts 
of readers were touched and fired, as by a pathetic romance ; 
not, certainly, the less moving, because it actually had taken 
place, and in our own time, Now, we need be at no pains 
to deny, that the irresistible appeals to our pity and admira- 
tion, which these accounts of the man forced on us, have 
done much, in England at all events, to further his popu- 
larity: and so far one is able to attach a meaning to that 
criticism out of the ‘‘ Daily News,” which spoke of the interest 
in Millet as a literary interest, more than an artistic one. 
The criticism needs great qualification, it is rather a smart 
journalistic turn than anything else; but there is unques- 
tionably some latent fact to account for its being uttered, in 
a moment of ignorance or frivolity. 

And the picture-dealers ? those gentlemen, who, certainly, 
in their generation are wise, and can do so much for a man ; 
it would be idle rudely to deny Mr. Brett's accusation, that 
for Millet they have done everything, as if it were an alto- 
gether baseless accusation. For here too there is something 
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to lend it colour. The picture-dealers have run Millets up 
to very fancy prices, nay, to prices which are quite sensa- 
tional. We need not stay to enquire how far other things 
have entered in to bring such prices about: it scarcely can 
be denied, that the manipulations of the dealers (I wish to 
use this term in no offensive sense) have had a great deal to 
do with it, have had more to do with it, probably, than any- 
thing else. Now, when a picture, and that a small picture, 
sells for thousands upon thousands of pounds; when even 
the chalk drawing of it, which one would measure by inches, 
cannot be had for less than four thousand pounds; when 
everything, that the man painted or drew, passes more and 
more out of the reach of anyone save a millionaire; and when 
we are told, that in his lifetime, alas! these things for a long 
while could not find purchasers at any price, and even at the 
end found only a few purchasers at very quiet prices, so that 
the artist himself knew what it was to be hard put to it for 
bread : when all this is borne in upon us, we most of us 
experience about him a disturbing curiosity; a curiosity, 
which drives us to go hunting after anything of his that 
is on exhibition, and eagerly to collect reproductions of his 
work; which drives us, it even may be, to use some violence 
with ourselves in coming to a conclusion, that we too are 
genuinely independent admirers of him. Here, then, we 
have another element in the case, which has done some- 
thing to further Millet’s popularity amongst us; I do not 
care to deny it. 

But sympathy with a man’s hard fate, interest in what is 
romantic about him, a curiosity to see what the authorities 
make such ado over; these things are but foraday. And 
even in their day they are popular influences only; they do 
not impose themselves upon men, in whom the love of art is 
implanted by a special grace, and who spend their years in 
the practice of it. If you catch me up at this point and say; 
‘“‘ Precisely : and it is among such men as these, that the 
‘‘ fame and the work of Millet do not count for much: it is, 
‘‘as you remark; they are preserved by an intimate sense 
‘of artistic worth from the destructive popular influences, 
‘which play such havoc with the amateurs:” I can only 
answer, that my experience has been different from yours, my 
friend. The popularity of Millet is undoubted : I have given 
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some other than artistic reasons to account for it, although 
far be it from me to maintain, that these reasons are the only 
ones: still, they are true enough. But one’s own experience 
counts for something; or rather, in the last resort, one’s own 
experience is the thing which does count. I come across 
this man and that, who are artists: what the dealer and the 
rich amateur fancy has no more weight with them than a 
feather ; nay, if the truth must be told, they are possessed 
by a sort of tribal dislike and mistrust of amateurs and 
dealers ; a mistrust and dislike which is traditional, or even in 
their blood, fostered by certain pathetic experiences, un- 
reasoning and unreasonable sometimes and in some degree, 
but not on that account less operative. Now, with these 
men, you see at once, that Millet’s popularity among the 
amateurs and dealers, his popularity with us uninitiated 
people, led so easily along false scents, so perpetually and 
with such fatuousness enamoured of the wrong idea, is all 
to his disadvantage ; it raises a prejudice against him, And, 
certainly, I do find them laughing a good deal at what 
many of us say about Millet, at the way we behave ourselves 
in front of one of his pictures. We grow tender over his 
sentiment ; and they tell us brutally, that all the sentiment 
in the world avails not to the making of a fine artist: we 
wave our hand knowingly over some space of the canvas, as 
if to draw out the essence of its deliciousness, and emphasize 
our delicate taste thereof; and there is a look upon them, as 
though they had caught us at an imposture. Yes, they 
laugh at us cruelly: but at Millet? I sit with one of these 
difficult creatures in the quict of his studio: my eye catches, 
pinned up there on the wall, a cut from one of the magazines 
of “The Sower,” of ‘ Gri afting the Tree.” He sees me 
looking at it: we are talking over, one after another, those 
many subtile matters which pertain to art. ‘“ Look there,” he 
says at last, ‘ look at that! I doubt, if there ever breathed 
‘a truer artist than Millet, or in some sense a finer one.” 
Why, this stern sceptic is ” enthusiastic over the man as 
any of us! I am amazed; I am set thinking, what it is that 
can have so captivated him ; I go apart, and turn over in my 
mind some of the things he has said to me by the we 

Many yearsago Mr. Ruskin gave a lecture at Oxford on 
Tintoret and Michelangelo: he lauded Tintoret to the 
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skies, but for Michelangelo he found scarcely a good word. 
There were many of us, who were very sorry that lecture 
should have been delivered: but not even Mr. Ruskin’s 
authority has been able to do Michelangelo harm; and he 
remains still, not only amongst artists, but in the popular 
imagination, unapproachable in his greatness ; a single, soli- 
tary, figure, at the highest point which art has yet touched. 
You will observe, that I say, in the popular imagination, not 
in the popular taste. But, in the case of the greatest men 
in the arts, at last the popular estimation of them is the esti- 
mation of those really qualified to judge; this comes to be 
accepted everywhere and absolutely ; it impresses itself even 
upon the mass of us, who are still unable to decide upon the 
men for ourselves, who honestly care for the work of many 
lesser artists more; but whose imaginations unconsciously 
have been so touched by, and submitted themselves to, the 
influence of these solitary geniuses, and the universal judg- 
ment concerning them of the initiated, that the grace descends 
upon us of silence. Against Michelangelo, therefore, he 
indeed is a turbulent soul amongst us, who ventures on a 
criticism: it may be that we do not appreciate him, but 
implicitly we do believe in him. Is it possible in a short 
space, without going into technical matters, and in a way 
that may be of some significance to an intelligent but unpro- 
fessional reader, to give the hint of what itis, which in Michel- 
angelo is so impressive, sO unique ? 

I will not dwell upon, I scarcely will do more than men- 
tion, certain elements in his work, elements indeed of a very 
marked significance, but which will occur to all of us readily ; 
certain gifts, in which I will not say that he has many rivals, 
but some participators, at all events. Thus it is the merest 
commonplace to speak of Michelangelo’s anatomical know- 
ledge, his power over the human figure, the learning every- 
where shown in his designs of it. But Leonardo had 
immense learning in respect of the human figure, Par- 
migiano had, Annibale Carracci had. You may say, that 
Michelangelo’s learning was more profound than theirs ; and 
so no doubt it was: but it is not merely in degree that he is 
separated from them; so that we are driven to look for some- 
thing, into which the question of having more or less skill 
hardly enters, if we are to lay our finger upon this man’s 
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precise distinction. And the same kind of remark holds good, 
if we are speaking of the largeness and severity of his style, 
or the fineness of his design. In these points also he out- 
distances his fellows; still, there are others running in the 
same course, and running strongly. But the thing about 
Michelangelo is this; he is not, so to say, at the head of a 
class, but he stands apart by himself: he 1s not possessed of 
a skill, which renders him unapproached or unapproachable ; 
but, rather, he is of so unique an order, that no other artist 
whatever seems to suggest comparison with him. 

In dealing wjth a matter of such delicacy it is, perhaps, 
impossible to avoid using certain phrases and words, which 
must be understood as being only suggestive ; which we must 
not press, that is to say, as if they were the exact words and 
phrases of a science. Such, for example, are the words 
“creation”, “creative”. We apply these, no doubt, very 
commonly to artists and their work, and it would be pedantic 
to cry out against such an application of them. But in the 
case of Michelangelo they are really the only words, which 
convey a lively sense of the impression left upon us by him ; 
an impression, which it is hard to analyze, and quite impos- 
sible to put into a verbal form wholly adequate and exact. 
When we say, however, that his works impose themselves 
upon us with the weight and significance of creations, we do 
not merely use this term as we use it generally and loosely 
of many an artistic invention, but we use it in an unique, 
specific, sense applicable to him alone; applicable to him, 
and expressive of our feeling in respect of him witha felicity, 
that not seldom belongs to a poetic phrase or word more 
than to an exact, scientific one. The profound learning of 
Michelangelo's work is an element, a very impressive element, 
in the unique sense of creative power, which he leaves on 
us: but, after all, his learning is but the means, through 
which this power works and reveals itself. For him the veil 
is lifted: other men see the outward shows of things, and 
from these work inwards, tentatively, to the underlying, 
eternal, ideas, of which they are the visible expression. But 
with Michelangelo it is these ideas themselves, amid which 
he naturally moves, upon which his eyes permanently are 
opened wide, face to face with which he lives, brooding : from 
them he works outwards; his learning and skill in the arts 
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supplying to his hand such large and adequate symbols of 
them, as are otherwise beyond attainment. 

On the lips of his admirers the name of Millet is often 
heard in connection with the name of Michelangelo: yet even 
the most devoted admirer of him will scarcely, I suppose, 
mean, that he thinks him Michelangelo's peer. Personally I 
will yield to no man in admiration of him ; and frankly Iallow, 
that in my own mind he is associated with the great Floren- 
tine more than with any other artist, that has yet appeared. 
I have just been trying to suggest what it is we mean, when 
we speak of Michelangelo's creative power, asserting how it 
is in this, that his singular distinction lies. Of Millet’s work, 
also, I find no epithet so appropriate as this same epithet, 
creative: and I mean by it, here too, what I have been trying 
to explain I mean, when I use it of Michelangelo’s work ; 
something more defined and penetrating, than attaches itself 
to our common use of the word, when we employ it of 
many an invention in the fine arts. 

Upon no man, certainly, more than upon Millet, has there 
ever been bestowed an original gift in the methods of his art; 
so that it almost may be said, that he came amongst us, like 
Melchizedek, without father or mother. An unique figure, 
a kind of primitive force, whose thoughts and imaginations, 
whose methods of embodying these, scarcely remind us of any 
that came before him, and are inimitable by any that have 
followed after : this assuredly he is. The largeness and power 
of his draughtsmanship, the character of his colour, his touch 
and handling; these, and qualities of a similar order of the 
rarest kind, would be sufficient to set him of themselves high 
amongst the most conspicuous of artists. But as with 
Michelangelo so with Millet, we do not here lay our finger 
upon that which precisely distinguishes him. In him, as in 
Michelangelo, there dwelt that power, for which we have no 
word but creative ; and the point of interest is, that this power 
worked itself out in dealing with a form of human life, which 
had hitherto suggested nothing to art, but a trivial pictur- 
esqueness. The condition and employments of peasants, 
those men and women whose contact with the earth is so 
close, whose needs and sorrows and joys are by consequence 
so few and primitive, who physically are, as it were, at the 
root of things: upon the significance of these it was, that 
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Millet lived intent; intent upon the universal ideas, the per- 
manent, fundamental, mysteries, which underlie the original 
toil spent upon the earth, and the primal cares accompany- 
ing it, without which human existence could not be. And 
here was the new thing: that a man with the rarest of all 
gifts; the gift which removes Michelangelo apart by him- 
self, the gift of leaving upon us that sense about his work, 
which we can only describe as the sense of a creative force in 
it; set himself to give fine artistic expression to the interests 
of a life, with which men hitherto had associated only fan- 
tastic imaginations of innocence, or pretty, trivial conceits, 
or in which they had seen scarce anything save a predomi- 
nating coarseness. 

It has not been my effort in this article to write a panegyric 
of Millet, indulging myself in sentimental passages over him. 
I have wished to do no more than to explain, as simply as I 
can, in what, as it seems to me, his distinction lies. And 
now I will end quietly with a reference, not artistic but 
literary, to the illustrations published in this, and the preced- 
ing number of the ‘‘ Hobby Horse”; which, though they do 
not, of course, show Millet’s genius at its highest moments, 
are exceedingly characteristic of him, and have for some of us 
an especial interest as being specimens of his design for wood- 
engraving. If we except certain woodcuts from drawings by 
Millet, executed in the years1853 and 1860 by Adrien Lavieille, 
there seem to be only eight examples in this method issued 
during the master’s lifetime; five of which he drew and 
engraved himself, while the other three were engraved by his 
brothers. The illustration published in the last number of the 
‘‘Hobby Horse,” known as Femme vidant un seau, was drawn 
on the block by Millet in 1854, and engraved by his brother 
Pierre Millet. The frontispiece in this number, La Bergere, 
was cut by J. B. Millet from a drawing of his brother’s: the 
design as here given being from the block in its second state ; 
in its first state there was no indication of clouds in the sky. 
The third illustration, Bécheur au Repos, is from a drawing 
of Millet’s, engraved in the year 1874 by his brother Pierre. 

SELWYN IMAGE. 





A ROSE. 


Why did you wear my rose ? 

"Twas the rose, I left on the tree: 
God only knows, 

What that flower was to me. 


Upon the branch, the spray, 
Left, left alone, 

A summer’s day, a July day, 
It might have known. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 





HE POEMS OF MR. BRIDGES: 
A BRIEF AND GENERAL CON- 
SIDERATION. 
The supreme duties of the artist toward 
his art, as of all students toward their 
studies, are two in number, but of one 
kind : a duty of reverence, of fidelity, of 
understanding, toward the old, great masters ; and a duty of 
reverence, of fidelity, of understanding, toward the living 
age and the living artists. But that our age lives well, and that 
our artists live well, who shall assure us? Life, its energies 
and its activities, ourselves can recognize : but we require a 
touchstone and a test, some image of that perfect state, whzch 
licth in the heavens, seen there by Plato, eternal in the 
heavens, proclaimed by Paul, before we can accept with joy, 
and follow with readiness, the ways of our living age, of our 
living artists. Here too, we have a double duty, one to the 
past and one to the present: if we fulfil it, then we cannot 
lack the necessary test or standard, whereby to assay our- 
selves and others. In the first place: Securus tudicat orbis 
fevrarvum. sure and sound is the whole world’s judgement : 
in Sophocles and in Virgil, in Dante and in Milton, virtue 
and truth shine clearly. The general voice of men, the more 
authoritative voice of artists and of students, go together in 
praise of the old, great masters. “ But they lived in their 
times, we live now; what have we to do with them?” 
Neither did the old, great masters flourish together: yet 
examine, | pray you, the debt of Virgil to Homer, the debt 
of Dante to Virgil, the debt of Milton to Homer, to Virgil, 
and to Dante. Do you not find it an inestimable debt of 
reverence, of fidelity, and of understanding? Or can you 
discover in those masters any sign of a servile obedience to 
each other? Call it rather, not a debt due, but a grace 
sought and received. Be we artists then, or students merely, 
let us judge ourselves and our age, let us value ourselves 
and our age, according to the méxd of the great masters, and 
in their sfévit. In the second place: at one with our test by 
antique excellence, is the test by our proper conscience. There 
are occasions in our work, when we say, with a confidence 
beyond expression, 7his is right: against text-book and 
precept, warning and exhortation, we know our work to be 
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true. And; while the pedant, with a mechanic reverence, in 
a blind fidelity, through a dulled understanding, quotes 
against us his Aristotle, his Vitruvius, his Pope, his 
Reynolds; we know, that we are their dutiful sons, not he: 
that what we do, following our conscience and our light, is 
in the spirit and in the truth of what they did, following 
theirs. ‘‘And your lawless profaner of art, your ignorant 
contemner of the past: will not he say as much?” Well! 
such an one may lie, indeed: and let him look to his con- 
science. He will find there a witness to his profanity and 
to his ignorance: he will confess, that he has not meditated 
the great past, nor the fine tradition; that the old masters 
were loyalists, himself a rebel; they bent upon a rational 
developement, he upon a mindless innovation ; they true to 
the constitutions of art, he careless for their violation. As in 
the spiritual or interior life, the Church would have a man 
perfect himself by the help of approved rules and meditations, 
not superseding, but directing, his conscience: so in art, 
which also has its interior life, the general wisdom of the 
great masters must help to nourish and to strengthen that 
conscience, which cannot thrive wholly upon the desires and 
the intimations of its own genius. If we regard such men, 
as Spenser and as Sidney in Elizabethan times, or as Mr. 
Whitman in our own, we find not their greatness, nor their 
felicity, to lie in the attempt to compose English verse in 
the ancient metres of Greece and Rome, nor in the attempt 
to rob English verse of all metrical law. 

It is upon these principles, thus briefly declared, that | 
purpose to estimate, if may be, the poems of a living poet ; 
one standing, in point of time, between Mr. Symonds and 
Mr. Lang, or between Mr. Dobson and Mr. Gosse: one 
standing, in place of honour, by the judgement of Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, “second only to Mr. Swinburne,” as “ an 
Oxford poet.” I will not consider the degree of excellence 
indicated by that position : suffice it to say, that the eminent 
Reader in Latin at the University of Oxford intended to 
confer upon our poet, Mr. Bridges, a great measure of his 
———- and of his praise. 

ere we to reckon the number of Mr. Bridges’ perfor- 

mances, by the number of works, bearing his name, in an 

historical or chronological list, we would do him a wrong : he 
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is not one of those writers, whose own writings compose 
no small part of their own libraries. Such a list would give 
the names of some seventeen volumes, including small 
pamphlets and the products of a private press; the earliest 
volume would be recorded under the year 1873, the latest 
under the year 1891 : but of these seventeen works, published 
during these eighteen years, many are, so to say, the writer’s 
anthologies, or deliberate collections, chosen from the earlier 
volumes, together with new matter. Indeed, the lover of 
excellence in English literature must often have felt a passing 
vexation, a shade of annoyance; so difficult has he found 
the search for many rare, choice poems, either sacrificed by 
Mr. Bridges’ careful conscience, or hidden away by him in 
editions hard to procure. Yet it may be thought, that this 
touch of antiquity, the need for this exhilarating d¢b/iomanza, 
add something pleasant to the study of Mr. Bridges: we 
have so many popular poets, and popular editions of their 
Collected Works, that retirement, leisure, anxiety, ina living 
poet, are virtues the more estimable and distinguished. 
They are virtues, no less, to be emulated and respected by a 
critic: and in considering Mr. Bridges’ poems, I shall say 
nothing about those, which he has, in the full exercise of his 
judgement, cast away. Litera scripta manet; they are inde- 
structible, and cannot escape the antiquary: so far as they 
deserve to be sought out and remembered, posterity will do 
well to annul the over-rigorous sentence of Mr. Bridges. 
For the present, let it stand. 

The poems of Mr. Bridges are of the lyrical kind, of the 
narrative, and of the dramatic: and before examining each 
kind apart, let me say something applicable to the whole of 
them, in greater or less degree. These poems, then, repre- 
sent, with much else that is admirable, the scholarship of 
poetry ; a certain erudite air of mastery over the secrets of 
rhythm and of metre; a trained skill in music, and in those 
delicate devices, which give so excellent a distinction to the 
older English poets. To whatever Mr. Bridges set his hand, 
he preserves discretion and propriety: the scholar’s instinct, 
no less than the poet’s, making it impossible for him to out- 
rage fine taste, by the fantastic freaks of some great men 
amongst us. ‘At the present time,” so he tells us with 
lamentable truth, “ men seem to affect to have outgrown the 
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rules of art”: but he, at least, reverencing the great masters, 
makes an “ attempt to work in their manner.” Not that he 
is a slavish follower of the great masters, their captive rather 
than their votarist: at times, he may have fallen somewhat 
into that attitude, but not for long, it is not characteristic of 
him. It is his characteristic virtue, that he moulds his 
thought, guides his imagination, into fresh and living forms, 
with a scholarly knowledge of what has been done before 
him, in like manner, though not in the same: thus, some 
among his poems are noticeable for their boldness of metrical 
experiment and invention; but we can trust him, who wrote 
those two good treatises On the Prosody of f "aradise Re gained 
and Samson Agonistes, and On the Elements of Milton's 
Blank Verse in Paradise Lost. The invention may displease 
us, the experiment prove unhappy: yet we recognize a justi- 
fiable enterprise, a scholar’s venture ; not the frantic imperti- 
nence of one writing, in despite of nature, and in contempt 
of art. And this learned competence, so abundant in his 
form, is naturally abundant in his matter: for matter and 
form, to repeat a simple and neglected truth, are inseparable. 
Mr. Bridges is not enamoured of a new thing, for its novelty : 
his thoughts are his own thoughts, but his expression of 
them is in harmony with the matured wisdom of many ages, 
meditating the common, human things, with gravity or in 
gladness. That is Horace, we say, or Catullus; there is 
Theognis or Meleager ; and here is Marvell, here ‘Vaughan, 
here Herrick; and this brings Landor to mind, Landor, or 
Collins, or Wordsworth ; and now Shakespeare, now Terence, 
now Fletcher comes across us, with elder Athenian spirits: 
yet the final outcome is no mere freshened memory of 
old greatness and delights, but a recognition of the true 
and living poet in Mr. Bridges, who thus delicately pre- 
serves for modern use an antique charm. Delicately: in a 
generous appreciation of ancient excellencies, and with a full 
sense of all, that they can do, to help him also on the hard 
way to an honourable perfection. So, the passion of his 
verse is an ardent and an austere passion, filled with the 
ardours and the austerities of a mind, that enjoys with reve- 
rence, almost with fear and trembling, the joys of art and 
nature, the true savour of them, their decent comeliness and 
admired grace. 
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“I love all beauteous things 
I seek and adore them ; 

God hath no better praise, 

And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I too will something make, 
And joy in the making ; 
Altho’ to-morrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking.” 

Mr. Bridges published his first book of poems in 1873; a 
pamphlet of verse in 1879, and another in 1880; a fourth 
volume issued, in 1884, from the private press of Mr. Daniel, 
Fellow and Bursar of Worcester College, Oxford, reprinting 
some of the earlier poems: in 1890 appeared Zhe Shorter 
Poems of Robert Bridges, of which the first three parts 
are mainly reprints from the former collections, whilst the 
last part is wholly new. In 1890 also came, from Mr. 
Daniel’s excellent press, a book of sonnets, 7he Growth 
of Love: some of these had already been published. Apart 
from the lyrical portions of his dramatic poems, this is the 
sum of Mr. Bridges’ lyrics: and, for our present purpose, we 
need consider but the Shorter Poems and The Growth of 
Love. 

The Shorter Poems, the ripe harvest of Mr. Bridges’ 
labours, are seventy-cight in number: to state a general 
truth, we may determine the spirit and beauty of them to be 
meditative, in two fashions. Either these lyrics show forth 
the powerful charm of life in its natural air, upon its natural 
ground; the stir and the silence, the change and the 
endurance, of this natural world, working upon the contem- 
plative mind: or, they express the contemplative mind, 
dwelling upon its proper works and business, of reason and 
of art, of thought and of aspiration, in the light of nature 
and of man’s place in nature. The two aspects are harmo- 
nious: and much extravagance of life and of thought has 
come of ignoring their harmony. Have we not wearied our- 
selves, many a time, over the reproaches and the sorrows of 
those, who, as it were, go up into the mountain alone, but 
rather to weep, than ¢o fray, or to keep silence? And there 
are those, who weary us with the ceaseless agitation of their 
active life and thoughts; crowds are round about them, 
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noise is their music : they quote us their Terence, /fomo sum, 
as though Terence would have them turn the universe into a 
committee room for universal talk. The posture of Mr. 
Bridges’ mind, displayed in these poems, is rather that of 
those earlier poets, Elizabethans and Jacobeans, to whom the 
world looked half a court of grave observances, and half a 
cloister of delights: and their service in either kind, a service 
of solemnity and of elegance together. Only by some such 
phrase, can I express that dainty and cheerful spirit of 
jleasure, which makes the sacred verse of Marvell or of 
lca of Ben Jonson or of Crashaw, sound like the strain 
of rich music at a feast, where all is gracious and entirely to 
be relished. It is an excellent view of life, which looks upon 
the world as a chamber of God, where what is secular is 
eternal, what is sfzrzfua/ is ideal: and all good, fine things 
are the ornaments and garniture of an eternal spirit imma- 
nent there. I find something of this view in all great 
poetry: Lucretius cannot obscure it: 
tibi suaveis daedala tellus 
Submittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine coelum. 

In Pope or in Gray, an exquisite refinement of taste and 
workmanship declares their love of a pleasing order among 
things: Keats, once clear from the prodigalities of youth, is 
great in virtue of it: Wordsworth 1s magnificent in praise 
of it, for what does he ascribe to Duty, for an office and a 
grace ? 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

Arnold, by dwelling with such serenity of mind upon the 
great things thought and done in the world, and with such 
gladness of heart upon the seemliness and the strength of 
nature, helped us to an appreciation of this view: Newman, 
in all his perfect expression of life’s real unity and concord ; 
in all his lamentation, so like to Milton's, over the breaking 
of that fairy music and divine concent; taught us the same 
enduring truth. Mr. Pater, realizing with so singular a 
delight of intellect, the qualities of all admirable things and 
natures, loves tocall them Azeratic, or precise, or comely: he 
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follows the ritual order of human life and of human thought. 
Nay, come to the greatest things: what is the Theology of 
the Church Catholic, but the patient and adoring Science of 
God, guarded from wild dreams, grounded upon divine 
sanctions ? But in our day, men love to think of themselves, 
as lost in the world, homeless in the universe; each wan- 
dering fancy is fashioned into a “lyrical cry”: without 
meditation, without reverence, without patience, they utter, 
and would have us hear, their disconnected and uncertain 
thoughts. They have no habitual, nor constant, principles 
of thought; no test, no standard of judgement : loose senti- 
ment and lawless imagination are the signs to them of free 
and fearless genius. So, the form of poetry being inse- 
parable from its matter, this random and unconsidered 
matter is expressed in forms, devoid of all scholarship and all 
proportion: poetry is degraded to a mechanical trick of 
recording immediate impressions or vagrant fancies. It is 
one main source of our pleasure in reading these Shorter 
Poems, that not the slightest of them is thus trivial and 
mean: modern they are, of our own day; but their 
romance of tone is classical, their meditative quality is 
immemorial. As with states, so it is with thoughts: the 
poet, too, who would deal with the fresh moods and 
influences of his day, must 


Cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


Mark the word: not, cast them into original chaos, the land 
of Dullness and of the Dunces; but into a new mou/d, a fresh 
form and feature,no less precise of designthan were the former. 
For an example: compare Mr. Bridges’ Spring: [nvitation 
to the Country, and his Spring: Reply, with Randolph's 
Ode to Master Anthony Stafford, and with Cotton’s Re- 
tivement, Stanzes Irveguliers: To Mr. lzaak Walton. 
Or go farther back, into a greater antiquity: read again 
Martial 4d Licinianum de Hispaniae locis, or Horace 4d 
Virgilium: and see, how this living poet can once more 
play upon the old theme of life’s aspect and of life’s virtue, 
in town and country, in winter and in spring. Or make 
another comparison: read Campion’s rich and moving 
verses : 
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“ When thou must home to shades of underground, 
“ind there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move ; 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of Knights, 

And all those triumphs for thy beauty sake: 

When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 


The classic, romantic splendour and beauty of that, so full 
of Propertian fire and Spenserian solemnity, cannot escape 
you: now read Mr. Bridges’ Elegy on a Lady, whom Grief 
Jor the Death of her Betrothed killed: 1 must mutilate it, by 
quotation : it thus concludes: 


“ But now for many days the dewy grass 

Has shown no markings of his feet at morn: 

And watching she has seen no shadow pass 

The moonlit walk, and heard no music borne 
Upon her ear forlorn. 

In vain she looked out to greet him ; 

He has not come, he will not come, alas ! 

So let us bear her out when she will meet him. 


Now to the river bank the priests are come: 

The bark is ready to receive its freight: 

Let some prepare her place therein, and some 

Embark the litter with its slender weight : 
The rest stand by in state, 

And sing her a safe passage over ; 

While she is oared across to her new home, 

Into the arms of her expectant lover. 


And thou, O lover, that art on the watch, 
Where, on the bank of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams,— 
Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 
When thou shalt see the slow procession, 
And when thine ears the fitful music catch, 
Rejoice! for thou art near to thy possession. 

Arnold, we find, is not the only poet of our day, who 
without a specious resemblance can use the ancient symbols 
and imageries, for the stately expression of a sorrow: but 
this power of true assimilation is rare enough, and not to 
be had, but by patient study educating a native sense for 
the distinctions of art. 
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A thorough consideration of Mr. Bridges’ poetry would 
ponder long his skill in music and in metre: for in these he 
has something of the master’s touch, and beyond the dex- 
terity of a novice. But so full of minute and of technical 
scholarship is he, that a treatise were required for the exhi- 
bition of his theoretic science and actual practice. But I 
will say, that, if he err at all, it is in a certain concision and 
compactness, coming of many strong monosyllables, too 
little tempered and relieved by words of a more prolonged 
melody: it is an effect, something between briskness and 
sprightliness, common in the less deft and versatile of 
Elizabethan lyrists, and unequal to occasions of great and 
moving beauty. Such verses are, indeed, of a pleasant 
tone and of a just economy; their structure is neat and 
clean, they are without waste and profusion of words: but, 
coming from Mr. Bridges, they come rather as ‘ copies of 
verses’, done in the scholar’s humour, for the leisurely 
exercise’ sake, than as the best products of his imagination. 
When he chooses to sing or to chaunt, with more of various 
melody and concerted music, we regret, not without some 
ingratitude, his-less delicate or lofty strain. In certain 
measures, devised with a great subtilty of accents, equal in 
number upon each line, but in each line prevailing over 
various reaches, or disposed at various intervals, Mr. Bridges 


has not yet attained a perfect ease: but he contrives many 
pleasurable effects: witness some of the lines On a Dead 
Child. 


Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee, 

With promise of strength and manhood full and fair ! 
Though cold and stark and bare, 

The bloom and the charm of life doth awhile remain on thee. 


And again: 


So quiet! doth the change content thee ?—Death, whither hath he taken thee ? 
To a world, do I think, that rights the disaster of thts ? 

The vision of which I miss, 
Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee and awaken thee ? 


Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen and have known and have heard of, fail us. 


But those, who wish to study the metrical achievements of 
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Mr. Bridges, in various kinds, had best read his comedy, 
The Feast of Bacchus, written in “ English six-stressed 
verse”; his Eden, an Oratorio, set to music by Mr. 
Villiers Stanford; the choral parts of his play, Achilles in 
Scyvos,; to name but these. 

Beside the Shorter Poems, the volume of seventy-nine 
sonnets, entitled Zhe Growth of Love, is of noticeable 
beauty: it may be thought, in point of mental and imagina- 
tive strength, his finest work. Unlike most sonnets of our 
time, these sonnets are weighty with close thought, and rich 
with images, in the Shakespearian, and in Milton’s, ways: 
yet not obscure, nor luxuriant, in the less happy manner of 
Rossetti. And their substance is congruous with the form: 
each grave or exulting thought finds within the limits of the 
fourteen lines, an exact place for it to fill: so Petrarch con- 
ceived the sonnet, and so Sidney. I present one, at random : 


The dark and serious Angel, who so long 

Vexred his immortal strength in charge of me, 
Hath smiled for joy and fled in liberty 

To take his pastime with the peerless throng. 

Oft had I done his noble keeping wrong, 
Wounding his heart to wonder what might be 
God's purpose in a soul of such degree: 

And there he had left me, but for mandate strong. 


But seeing thee with me now, his task at close 
fle knoweth, and wherefore he was bid to stay 
And work confusion of so many foes. 

The thanks he looks to have from mé I pay, 
Yet fear some heavenly envy as he goes 

Unto what great reward I cannot say. 


The narrative poem, Eros and Psyche, published in 
1885, is one of those versions, in which “ Apuleius has been 
simply followed.” It is written in graceful stanzas of seven 
lines, and dedicated, in significant terms, 7o the Celestial 
Spirit of Henry Purcell by an Unworthy Lover. The poem 
is inno sense a translation: indeed, Mr. Bridges has a note, 
in which he speaks of “the substitution of Hellenism for 
Latin vulgarity,” somewhat to the consternation of the 
present writer, who is equally surprised at reading of ‘‘ the 
dull furniture of Apuleius.” The poem is a felicitous piece 
of fancy, embellished with many devices: but the lover of 
Apuleius will prefer the miraculous rendering by Mr. Pater. 
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Nowhere in Mr. Bridges’ poem is there so perfect a phrase, 
as that of “the craftsman, divine or half-divine, who by the 
subtlety of his art had breathed so wild a soul into the 
silver!” Qui maguae artis subtilitate tantum efferavit argen- 
tum. Mr. Bridges’ poem has the same degree of excellence, 
that has Mr. Lang's F/elen of Troy: but it can hardly 
claim an higher place, for all its ready invention, and its 
grace of scholarship. 

Prometheus the Fivegiver: A Spectacle in the Greek 
Manner was first printed in the year 1883, by Mr. Daniel, 
and at a public press in 1884: evo, The Feast of Bac- 
chus, Palicto, Return of Ulysses, The Christian Cap- 
fives, Achilles in Scyros, have followed Prometheus. It 
is here, that I can best dwell upon another distinction 
of Mr. Bridges, as a poetical craftsman. That he is no 
contemner of the past, has been said: but he is also, as 
appears from his works, a very careful searcher into the 
literary fashions, tastes, habits, adventures, of the old crafts- 
men. Men of letters, and poets above all, are in these days 
content to know little about such matters: to have a general 
view of Sophocles and of Shakespeare, but to be extremely 
ignorant of Calderon and of Alfieri; to know much of 
Milton, but nothing of Vondel, much of Lessing, but 
nothing of Opitz: to read Spenser, and Chaucer, and 
Dryden, but not Browne, nor Gower, nor Cowley. And who 
shall say, that to know the great Masters is not the first 
necessity of an artist? Yet we might think, that a true man 
of letters would eagerly explore all tracts and byways of 
literature, all tentative methods and forsaken aims of his 
predecessors. In the other arts, this apathy less prevails : we 
have with us still those, who are willing to study the old 
‘Italian tractates”, to explore old music-rooms, to pursue 
the obscure traces of all past excellence. Mr. Bridges, 
whilst displaying throughout his work a loving familiarity 
with both old and foreign literature, seems, if | may make 
the conjecture, to have studied with especial care the spec- 
tacular and the musical history of the stage: to know, 
wherein precisely consists the virtue of any dramatic form, 
at a given period. Thus, in his east of Bacchus, he has 
done in English, what no one else has done: he has given 
us the very soul and body of Terence, with the ghost of the 
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lost and shadowy Menander. Such a study is, he sings, a 
wintertide’s employment : 

Then oft I turn the page 

In which our country's name, 

Spotling the Greek of fame, 

Shall sound in every age: 

Or some Terentian play 

Renew, whose excellent 

Adjusted folds betray 

How once Menander went. 
In all his plays, he exhibits a just conception of his sub- 
ject and of its treatment: he knows, when to catch the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance, or of the Spanish school; when 
to plan his chorus in the austere manner of Milton, or with 
something of Shelley's brilliance; when the Sophoclean 
tone is in season, and when that of Euripides; what degree 
of license is permissible, in handling classic matters after 
the Elizabethan way. In all that, he is never at a loss: his 
plays are quick-witted, ingenious, facile: although his 
dexterous craftsmanship rarely enables him to make the 
dramatic form embody the high dramatic spirit. All that he 
writes in dramatic form, we enjoy; it is infinitely skilful 
and attractive: but for a power essentially, pre-cminently, 
dramatic, we look to the one English dramatist of greatness, 
now living; to Michael Field. Mr. Bridges gives us the 
humour of the drama, its various attendant charms and 
graces, not without a real and an original force: but in his 
lyrics he is perfectly fine. 

Briefly, and generally, I have touched upon the charac- 
teristic virtues, as I see them, of this excellent poet: rather 
indicating, than attempting to expound, his peculiar charm. 
It is a limited charm: not that it is one liable to decay 
with time, or to pass with the reader's passing moods. But 
it is limited, in the sense that this poetry in all its simplicity, 
in all its skill, is too dainty a thing for common use. 
Unlike the poems of Arnold or of Wordsworth, of Virgil or 
of Keats, of Milton or of Goethe, they cannot be read daily 
and in all places. That is a test of great poetry: its abiding 
and unfailing power upon us, because of its indifference to 
time and place. A line of Virgil, written by the Bay of 
Naples, in some most private hour of meditation, all those 
long years ago! comes home to us, as though it were our 
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own thought: upon each repetition, experience has made it 
more true and touching. Or take some verse of Arnold, 
written at Oxford or in London, some few years past: it 
comes home to us, as though a thousand years had pondered 
it, and found it true. And in beauty, in power of music and 
of phrase, the great poets are all contemporaries: an eternal 
beauty is upon the great works of art, as though they were 
from everlasting. Poets of exquisite charm, true to their art, 
true to its traditions, full of its inner spirit, may still miss that 
final grace and grandeur: and of these, Mr. Bridges is, in 
my poor judgement, the most admirable in recent times. 
Had a friend been reading Herrick to me, or Catullus ; were 
I lying in the gardens of New College in Oxford, or in 
Winchester Meads; did some one play to me a fugue of 
Bach: I might, this hour, rate the Shorter Poems of Robert 
Bridges far higher than my conscience, unperverted by 
delights, will suffer me. For they are poems, unaffected and 
simple, yet with an air of dainty luxury about them: free 
from all trivial show and glitter, yet not commanding and 
compelling us by their intrinsic greatness. Read Axgland’s 
Helicon, or Mr. Palgrave’s anthology of English Lyrics : 
neither book contains one page of absolutely bad work, and 
either contains a vast wh that is very good. We might 
with reason grow enthusiastic over these delightful pages: 


but then, with what a sudden revulsion of feeling we read 
an ode of Milton, a lyric of Shakespeare | 


You meaner Beauties of the Night, 
That poorly satisfie our Eies, 
More by your number, than your light, 
You Common-people of the Skies ; 
What are you when the Sun shall rise? 
But in our zeal for the Sun, let us not shut our eyes to the 
stars: and in the heavens of Poetry, where now few stars, 
perchance, not a full Pleiad, are shining, none shines more 
purely, nor more serenely, than the star of our consideration. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 





NOTES ON CONTEMPORARY WORK. 


Miss May Morris has recently finished two large curtains, em- 
broidered from her own designs, upon arich brocaded silk of a grayish 
blue colour. A scroll carried along the top of the curtain bears this 
verse, written especially for her by Mr. Morris, which best gives the 
idea of the design :— 


Lo, silken my garden, and silken my sky, 
Silken the apple-boughs hanging on high, 

All wrought by the worm in the peasant-carle’s cot, 
On the mulberry leafage, when summer was not. 


And so in this garden of embroidery a large scroll-like leaf, worked 
in pale green and white silks, mixed with other leaves and flowers, 
meanders over the blue background. On these are placed, in 
decorative masses, the bushes of the garden, or rather Giottesque 
clusters of boughs done in almost a vivid green, some bearing apples, 
others flowers, others fruit and flowers. E-Embroideries such as these, 
remarkable for the extreme beauty of their design, colour, and execu- 
tion, and important on account of their size, almost awake in us the 
hope that the days of the ‘Opus Anglicum’ may yet return to us. 


Amongst the many nen of ability who gained the wide sympathy 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti not the least remarkable was J. Smetham 
Allen. His mastery over his art is as wonderful as the means of ex- 
pression he employs is singular. Mr. Allen has the curious faculty of 
conceiving a design in silhouette so strongly that he is able, without 
hesitation, to cut it straight away out of a sheet of drawing paper ; nor 
does he first avail himself of any pencil sketch, or other preliminary help. 
These silhouettes sometimes contain six or more figures, and from their 
imaginative qualities, design, and beauty of contour, are, in certain 
ways, comparable to the outlines of Flaxman. They are, indeed, 
illustrations in the best and only admissible sense of the word ; for 
not only, as in a series recently done from ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, is every subject thoroughly realized, but each design, from 
its imaginative rendering, becomes in its turn an original conception. 
In the hope that these few words may lead some of our readers to 
take an interest in Mr. Allen’s work, I will add that any inquiries will 
find him at 1, Ockenden Road, Essex Road, N. 





THE MEMORIAL 
TO THE MEN OF LETTERS OF THE 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


WE appealed to our subscribers, about a year ago, for a 
memorial to the writers who are connected with the English 
Lakes. The more pressing needs of the Royal Jubilee 
deferred the execution of our scheme; but it has not been 
abandoned, and in July we hope to report well of its further 
progress. We thank those who have already helped us; we 
remind those who were interested in our plan, that subscrip- 
tions will now be thankfully received ; and we refer all other 
readers to our number for January, 1887. 


THE CENTURY GUILD. 
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Shannon. . ; : ; ; , . Frontispiece 
“Am! Qu’on EST HEUREUX DE VIVRE DANS UN Pays TRAN- 
QUILLE COMME LE VOTRE!” Selwyn Image ‘ 4! 
Tuer Letrers AND Papers oF ADAM LEGENDRE: NOW FIRST 
PUBLISHED FROM A MANUSCRIPT, IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF THE Epitor [continued]. Lyall Aubryson 45 
A Rememprance. Joseph Skipsey . ‘ . : : 60 
Tue Beccar Matp: A PLAY FOR CHILDREN. Mrs. Rendel 
To face 


A Note vpon THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF VERSE AT THE 
PRESENT TIME OBTAINING IN FRANCE. Lionel 
Johnson. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . - ‘ 
“ NoN SUM QUALIS ERAM BONAE 
Sus Recno CynarakE.” Ernest Dowson. . } : ; 
Tue THOUGHTS OF THE Emperor Marcus AvureEtius ANTO- 
ninus. The Editor . : ’ ; ; 


The Initial letters and Ornaments are from the designs 
of Selwyn Image and Herbert P. Horne. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editor, The Cutswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


The Hobby Horse is to be had of all Booksellers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS A YEAR. (JULY, 1891. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XXIII. 


Baccuus. Being a reproduction in Photogravure of the original 
Oil-Painting by Simeon Solomon: with the kind 
permission of Mrs. George Lewis . Frontispiece 


Cuansons. Gustave Kahn 7 ; L : ‘ . : 81 


SomE CONSIDERATIONS OF THE NATURE OF FINE ART: BEING 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
WHITECHAPEL CRAFT ScHooL, In LitTLe ALIE 
STREET, ON THE 26TH OF APRIL, MDCCCXCI. 
Herbert P. Horne ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Facsimile of a Woodcut by Jean Frangois Millet, from an 
original Impression in the Collection of M. Camille 
Pissarro. : ; ; . . Lo face 


Tue PorticaL Works oF MatTrHew ARNOLD: A NOTE UPON 
LITERATURE, CONSIDERED AS A FINE ART; AND 
UPUN THAT PRACTICE AND THOSE THEORIES OF 
WRITING, WHICH WERE IN FAVOUR AT ONE TIME, 
AMONG OUR MEN or Letters. Arthur Galton 


A NOTE SUGGESTED BY THE REPUBLICATION OF “IONICA.” 
Selwyn Image 


A srieF Notice or Epwarp CALVERT, PAINTER AND ENGRAVER. 
The Editor . 7 ; . ; 


A Portrait or WorpswortH. Laurence Binyon . 


The Initial letters and Tail pieces are from the designs 
of Herbert P. Horne. 


All communications to be addressed to the “editor, The Cuiswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


The Hobby Horse is to be had of all Booksellers. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XxIV. 


La Berc&tre. Being a Facsimile of a Woodcut by Jean 
Frdahcois Millet, from an original Impression in the 
Collection of M. Camille Pissarro. . Frontispiece 
On an ALTAR-PIECE BY TrepoLo. John Addington Symonds . 12! 
SoME REMARKS UPON THE History oF GREEK TyPES, AND 
UPON THE REASONS OF THEIR GENERAL LACK OF 
Beauty. Alfred W. Pollard 
In Pratst oF SotitupE. Ernest Dowson ; : 
BrcHEUR AU Repos. Being a Facsimile of a Woodcut by Jean 
Francois Millet, from an original Impression in 
the Collection of M. Camille Pissarro To face 
On tHe Distinctive Genius or JEAN Francois MILLET. 
Selwyn Image ; ; 
A Rose. Herbert P. Horne 


Tue Poems or Mr. BRIDGES: A BRIEF AND GENERAL CONSIDERA- 
Tion. Lionel Johnson 


The Initial letters and Tail pieces are from the designs 
.of Herbert P. Horne. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editor, The Cuiswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


The Hobby Horse is to be had of all Booksellers. 








